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Merchandising Wartime 


Sales Promotion Methods 
Aid War Production 


ANY advertising and sales promotion men are looking 
M for new jobs. In industries converting to complete war 

production, the men that were the spark plugs of 
merchandise selling are no longer needed. That’s what a lot of 
people think. But Tom Joyce, ace advertising and promotion 
man and RCA vice-president has demonstrated that promotion 
men are needed as production men in an especially vital way. 

A big problem with RCA, as with other manufacturers in 
speeding war production, was what is called morale, a trick word 
that is used so insistently that the meaning gets a little blurred. 
Joyce was given the job of bolstering morale and as a first step, 
he took the word apart to see what it meant. He reasoned it 
meant that unless it was pounded home to RCA employees 
that this was their war, production would not approach potential. 
So, to awaken the sense of urgency he called on all the devices 
of sales promotion. He raised the spirit of competition among 
the company’s five plants, all the various departments in the 
plants and all the people in the departments. To dramatize the 
war as something close to every worker, he brought the recorded 
voices of fellow workers now in the Army into the shops over 
the address system. Men who had recently left the benches for 
the armed forces told their chums and fathers and brothers, and 
sisters and sweethearts, how urgently RCA equipment was 
needed and what a job it had to do. He had the Star Spangled 
Banner played at the beginning of every work day. He had pep 
songs written and recorded and broadcast, He called meetings, 
bestowed medals, hung emblems in the plant with the week’s 
record. Posters changed frequently face the worker everywhere. 
In short, he uses all the devices of a big sales promotion drive, 
together with those of a recruiting campaign, a patriotic rally 
and an old-fashioned revival meeting. 

And it works. It increases man-hour production, It is getting 
the results that Donald Nelson, the President and the country 
have been praying for. 

And, oh, what an opportunity for the skilled sales promotion 
man. There isn’t a factory in the country, small or large, that 
can’t follow the RCA pattern. And when they do, they need a 
promotion man like Tom Joyce, who can demonstrate that 
promotion men and methods can lick the morale problem and 
aid production in a big way. 


Women In Factories Need 
Appliances At Home 


IGHLIGHTING the importance and value of new and 

used appliances in the hands of the trade and still com- 

ing off the assembly lines are two reports recently released 

by the National Industrial Conference Board. One relates to the 

employment of women in war industries, and the other to the 
cost of living. 

First, the board reports that although there are now only 

about a half million women out of a slightly more than five mil- 

lion total workers engaged in war plants, a rapid increase is on 


the way. The 500,000 figure compares with 2,225,000 women 
that were engaged out of the total force of 9,000,000 in war 
industries in the closing year of World War I. Official esti- 
mates are that 15,000,000 workers will be employed on war 
materials by the end of this year, trebling the present war 
employment. And if World War I ratio prevails, it would 
indicate that the number of women in war industries will jump 
to 3,500,000 by January 1943. 

This tremendous war production force of 15,000,000 will draw 
on the services of 2,000,000 who normally do not seek employ- 
ment, and most of these added workers will have to be women. 
This recruiting will come from the same sources as in the last 
War. These sources included married women who previ- 
ously were engaged in managing their own households. Some 
entered industries because of need; others were attracted by 
appeals of patriotism and the novelty of munitions work. Now 
these women will not give up their homes and home manage- 
ment, but their home problems will be made increasingly diffi- 
cult. The difficulty can only be lessened by help for these 
women in their homes. And that help can only come, in any 
large measure through electrical equipment in the home. Help 
especially in the hard, muscle taxing jobs of laundry and 
cleaning. 

Appliance men who went through the last war will remem- 
ber the stimulation to the washing machine business provided 
by the large scale employment of women in industry in those 
years. The 2,225,000 women in war production, referred to by 
the Conference Board Report, were the first large group of 
washer buyers. The demand on the part of employed women 
for washing machines was the first mass stimulus to the washer 
business. A stimulus clearly shown by production figures. 
Electric washer sales more than doubled in 1918, the figures 
being 110,000 units in 1917, 240,000 units in 1918, and doubling 
again to 500,000 units in 1919 during the continued period of 
high industrial employment. 

Other figures from the Conference Board relate to cost of 
living. Especially food costs, spotlighting the value and import- 
ance of electric refrigerators, ranges and other cooking equip- 
ment. Food prices for February 1941 were 21.6 percent above 
1940. Obviously food must not be wasted. Its freshness and 
nutrition value must be conserved both in storage and refrigera- 
tion, and in more intelligent and careful preparation and the 
utilization of left-overs. 

All these facts emphasize the tremendous social and economic 
value of electric home appliances. Everyone of them now in use 
must be kept in good operating condition. Government author- 
ities should recognize the welfare aspects of this equipment 
and if a continued production cannot be allowed, at least pro- 
vide for an ample supply of essential repair parts. 

A ruling on appliance repair parts has been expected for 
months. Such an order clarifying the situation and assuring a 
supply would enable the industry better to organize for its own 
stability and its public obligation. 
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HEN the refrigerator “Freez- 

ing” order of WPB came over 

the radio on February 14th, it 
probably did not surprise the Electrical 
Appliance Industry very much. We 
had all been hoping against hope, that 
such drastic action would not be 
needed 

Those of us, with our own little 
businesses had hoped that we could 
carry on in 1942, with a limited activity 
but this “freezing order” brought us 
face to face with the real thing. 

My mind flashed back to those hectic 
days of September 1918, 
regiment first came under 
trom the German artillery 

\ big 210 MM shell came over with 
a long “Cr-r-r-r-r rump” and threw 
dirt and high explosive shell fragments 
all over our battery 


when our 
shell fire 


Our young captain—calm and col- 
lected called “Well here it is, fellows. 
let’s go” and started coolly calling fir- 
ing data, just as he had called football 
signals, as an all American quarter 
back only a year before. No mock 
heroics—no “up at em” stuff, no “Thin 
red line of heroes.” Just the plain 
starting of a long, dirty, ugly, bloody, 
business called War that had to be done 
—in order to win for America 

And so I thought of how my brother 
appliance dealers from Coast to Coast 
and from Canada to the Gulf were re- 
acting to this, “freezing order” of 
WPB, which took away the back bone 
and the foundation of thousands of 
small business firms and which will 
soon put out of employment tens of 
housands of salesmen, advertising 
men, executives, and clerical workers 
and delivery men. 

| felt sure that I knew what their 
reaction would be.—The same as the 
French people reacted to the losses of 


This shows graphically why, 
with refrigerators frozen 
for the duration, that im- 
mediate diversification is 
necessary to save the aver- 
age electric appliance 
dealer in the U. S. Total 
business $125,000. Refrig- 
erator sales $69,750. Non- 
Refrigerator sales, $55,250. 
(Lofgren's, Moline, Ill.) 
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How Dealer 


Straight Thinking On The Vital Question of Dealer Survival 


their homes, their businesses and their 
men in 1914-1918. They said “C’est 
La Guerre, Vive La France! !” and 
then fought that much the harder. 


Economic Warfare 


The one fact that we all must realize 
sooner or later, and that is, THIS IS 
AN ALL OUT WAR. It is going to 
affect all business and every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. 

WE ARE IN AN ECONOMIC 
WAR. We will probably, in civil life, 
not be called on to face extensive shell 
fire, aerial bombing or machine gun 
fire, but we all, sooner or later, will be 
under economic shell fire and facing 
economic steel jacketed bullets. These 
economic missiles, can kill and wound 
just as quickly however as high ex- 
plosive shell or bomb fragments, the 
so called “shrapnel” of the columnists 
and radio announcers. 

Prior to the WPB refrigerator 
freezing order of February 14th, it was 
reasonable to presume that a limited 
refrigeration sales program could be 
counted on, but the “freezing order,” 
like Pearl Harbor and Singapore 
changed a lot of things immediately 
just like that first German 210 mm 
shell changed a lot of my ideas in 
September 1918. War up to that time 
had been rather unreal and far away. 
From then on it was very close to all 
of us in that American Artillery Regi- 
ment. In order to study the possible 
effect of the WPB freezing order lets 
consider the national electrical appli- 
ance dealer set up. 

On the whole electrical appliances 
merchandisers fall into four classes. 


Class A 


Utilities—large department, hard- 
ware, or furniture stores, where appli- 
ance merchandising departments are a 
part of a much larger organization. 

To the utility type of outlet, the 
shortage of electrical appliances will 
not, of necessity, have a very serious 
effect on its merchandising results. 
Many wise and far seeing utilities, in 
the past few years, have dropped out 
of merchandising because so many ap- 
pliances, particularly refrigerators had 
reached such a high stage of public 
acceptance and saturation that dealer- 
utility cooperative plans, with the 
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One very good big ticket item for diversification is the sewing machine. Left 
to right, salesmen Dean Morris, W. E. Hartman; Salesmanager Fred Hein and 
Dealer Donald S. Stophlet. 


dealer doing the selling, supplied a 
steadily increasing load without active 
utility merchandising. Today war pro- 
duction will take all the extra KWH 
that the utilities can produce. 

The present emergency may also 
cause many utilities that are now mer- 
chandising to drop out of merchandis- 
ing and absorb their salesman in other 
departments or place them on an EAR 
(Earned Annual Revenue) basis work- 
ing with the hard pressed independent 
dealer. This will produce at once a 
much better public relationship par- 
ticularly with their dealers. 

The problem of the department— 
hardware and furniture store’s with 
appliance departments is not too seri- 
ous as they can, with a minimum of 
effort, transfer most of their appliance 
sales forces to other departments while 
still maintaining however, a “token” 
appliance activity during the emer- 
gency. 


Class B 


This class of appliance outlet, is 
composed of thousands of specialty 
appliance stores, which are the “key 
dealers” of the appliance industry. 
These are the dealers on whom the 
appliance manufacturers have spent 
many million of dollars in developing 
and the loss of which, will be a major 
catastrophe to the Industry, when the 
time comes to face post-war readjust- 
ment problems. 

This type of dealer specializes ex- 


APRIL, 


clusively on “big ticket” merchandise 
and with most of their supply cut off 
for the duration, the outlook for this 
class of dealers is very dark. 

These “key dealers” are similar to 
the high class automobile dealers and 
face the same problems. They usually 
have a comparatively small but promi- 
nent location with a fairly high rental 
which naturally contributes to a high 
overhead. To secure a large volume, 
this type of dealer has had a very high 
type of “big ticket” specialty salesman 
accustomed to a high standard of 
living, say $3000 to $5000 a year. 

Obviously with 

the $175 refrigerator gone 


the $150 range apparently on its way 
out 

the $125 console combination radio 
almost gone 

the $100 hot water heater going 

the $85 ironer impossible to get 

the $60 washer going fast 

the $50 vacuum cleaner rationed 

the $30 food mixer almost out 

the $25 table model radio apparently 
doomed 


What is there left to sell?) Nothing 
in the electric appliance line, that will 
support the overhead of the average 
exclusive appliance dealer whose vol- 
ume in 1941 exceeded $50,000. 

This type of dealer, of which the 
writer is representative, has only four 
alternatives. 

1. Reduce his overhead drastically 
to one-fourth of his 1941 level. This 
he must do at once, because with re- 
frigerators gone, if he gets one fourth 
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By Donald S. Stophlet 


Proprietor, Lofgren’s, Moline, Ill. 


Used and reconditioned washers and refrigerators will provide sales diversifica- 


tion for some time to come. 


Salesmanager Fred Hein demonstrates a used and 


rebuilt washer to a prospect and his wife. 


ot his 1941 appliance merchandise in 
1942 he will be very lucky. 

2. Diversify by finding other “big 
ticket” lines to handle (See sug- 
gestions on Diversification). 

3. Reduce his activities to a service 
and repair basis. This alone without 
sales support will not support even 
one-fourth of the 1941 overhead. 

4. Close up his activities and liqui- 
date. 


Class C 


This is the appliance dealer in the 
smaller towns of which there are also 
many thousands. These dealers form 
a very important part of the appliance 
merchandising picture and if this 
dealer is liquidated, the manufacturer 
is going to face a very serious situa- 
tion as pertains to service. (See fol- 
lowing paragraph on service. ) 

This type of dealer usually does all 
his own selling and very frequently his 
own service work, while his wife or 
daughter tends the store and keeps the 
books. 

This dealer has a low overhead and 
most of it is a family affair. Because 
of this fact, this type of dealer is in a 
much more favorable position to 
weather the coming economic warfare 
than his large volume large overhead, 
—brother dealer. The small town 
dealer will be able to exist fairly well 
on wiring repair and service business, 
supplemented by the sales of what 
appliances he can get hold of. His 


strength as stated lies in his low over- 
head. He usually has a rural area 
near by with sales possibilities of 
pumps, used motors, oil, coal and wood 
ranges, etc. 

The small exclusive specialty appli- 
ance dealer in the large city—with high 
rents and overhead will, in all proba- 
bility, be forced into other activities 
by this economic warfare. 


Diversification 
There is no doubt that immediate 


diversification is the only answer that 
the appliance dealer has to his problem 


FORENS 


a 


A typical special electrical appliance store of the “large ticket” type—which will 


be vitally affected by the refrigerator freezing order. 


“diversificatio: ." 


and it must be big ticket diversification, 
if possible. The problem is further 
complicated by the fact that all prod- 
ucts using any great amount of metal 
are of course affected by priorities 
along with electric appliances. 

Many leading distributors have seen 
the handwriting on the wall for some 
months and have been making some 
progress towards keeping their dealer 
organizations functioning with the sale 
of such items as oil heaters, health 
lamps, sewing machines, kitchen mod- 
ernization, improved lighting, clocks, 
etc. 

There is a movement in some locali- 
ties by big hardware wholesalers to 
set up key dealers with a complete line 
of the larger hardware specialties, 
carving sets, tool kits, thermometers, 
fine paints and varnishes, brushes, 
glassware, wooden ware, thermos bot- 
tles, cameras, color films, projectors, 
sporting goods, skis, skates, sleds, 
baseball and football equipments, and 
model airplane construction kits. 

I think our electrical wholesalers, 
could do well to study this plan and try 
it out on their key dealers. Of course 
local conditions must govern this idea 
in a measure. Something is going to 
have to be done in a hurry because 
very few dealers have 100 refrigerators 
on hand on Feb. 14th or sold over 1200 
refrigerators in 1941 which fact would 
entitle them to have 100 in stock. 
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LINE A—total business of $125,000 for year 1941. 
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LINE B—total refrigerator business 


for 1941, showing the vital nature of this business to total. LINE C—total non-refrigera- 
tor business for 1941, showing some diversification starting in August. This was due 


to oil burner, range and Christmas business. 
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The only answer is 


Ten Steps That an Appliance 
Dealer Should Take 


1. Reduce his overhead to one-fourth 
of the 1941 figure, if 1941 sales were 
over $50,000. 

2. Diversify, by adding any big 
ticket merchandise like sewing ma- 
chines, health lamps, oil stoves, and if 
your place is big enough, furniture—- 
floor coverings, etc. Confer immedi-_ 
ately with his main distributors on 
this vital matter because on how well 
this problem is met will depend the 
appliance dealers future. Rest assured 
your distributors are as much inter- 
ested in your future as you are. 

3. Tighten up on all credit sales. 
Sell on 12 to 15 months terms. Reject 
the marginal credit sale. 

4. No discounts of any type on 
quantity sales. 

5. Start building up your service de- 
partment. Advertising this repair serv- 
ice in the newspaper classified col- 
umns and classified telephone directory. 

6. Take no trade ins unless the used 
article can be immediately resold at a 
profit with very little repair cost. 

7. Make service calls only by ap- 
pointment to assure people being home. 
Save every tire mile possible. 

8. Return to the old conservation 
theme in your selling. The old food 
preservation story of refrigeration. 
Even of your used refrigerator stock. 
The vitamin story of electric cooking. 
The save the clothes story of the 
washing machine. 

9. Redouble your efforts to be cour- 
teous and polite to your customers all 
of whom seem a little confused with 
present events. 

10. Suggest to all employees that 
they reduce their personal overhead as 
much as possible. 


Service During the Emergency 


Millions of refrigerators have been 
sold in the last five or six years with 
the so called five year guarantee plan, 
attached. Irrespective of the fact, that 
this plan is legally only a one year 
guarantee plus a four year additional 
warranty on the sealed unit, only, 
many thousands of the Mr. and Mrs. 

(Please turn to page 40) 
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Flint, Michigan, has 
easily 10,000 washers 
that can stand attention, 
says Boswell - Maytag 


By Tom Blackburn 


F. W. BOSWELL 


an old Buick personnel manager, prides 
himself in picking congenial, competent 
men, who stay a long time with him. 


HE customer who goes into the 
door of the Boswell-Maytag 
Company in Flint, Michigan, 
might just as well jump into the mid- 
dle of a big feather bed. 
For he always lands exactly right. 
It is the excellent foot work of those 
veteran salesmen, E. S. Dickerson and 
L. L. Cartwright that always makes 
the talents of service chief Don R. 
Wilcox stand out brilliantly. For 
trade-ins must be bought right if the 
house is to make a profit. The condi- 
tion and worth must be 
assayed. 


correctly 


Buying Trade-Ins 


Possibly it is worth while to record 
the way these two medal winning sales- 
men meet common situations. 

1. A no good trade-in: “In regard to 
your old washer, I wonder if you 
haven’t a friend you could give it to? 
Or have you a cottage out by the lake 
where you could use it? We would 
like to see you get some use out of it 
even if it has no commercial value.” 

2. A lemon: “I know that when you 
bought this washer, Mrs. X, the 
principle behind it looked mighty good. 
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This assembly permits Don Wilcox to have a washer whose 

wringer is on the bum working within five minutes. He 

repairs the damage thereafter at leisure. Most servica men 
pull the winger and put the machine out of commission. 


People calling in for service expect it in 

the next ten minutes. Mrs. Stella Hous- 

man tells them how many others are 

ahead of their call so a customer is not 

miffed if the service man does not get 
there right away. 


In fact, it seemed good to us, too. But 
the sad truth is, it didn’t work out, and 
your machine has become an orphan. 
It is impossible to get parts for it any 
more. So, this old washer is no good 
to you, and on the other hand is no 
good to us. However, we can get 
something for the motor out of it, and 
will be glad to allow you $5 for that.” 

3. The right-off trader: (What will 
you give me for my old washer on a 
Maytag?) “Well, Mr. B., to be frank 
with you, you came in to see a May- 


tag (ait "Eon through a demonstra- 
tion). Now you know the price can 
be inflated on any washer to allow 
you a long trade-in—you might get $35 
on some makes. But that can’t be done 
on our machine because it’s not in the 
cards. You came in here because you 
are interested in getting at least ten 
years of usefulness out of a washer 
and not a long trade-in.” 


3. The hard trader. “I see that 
you are a better buyer than the aver- 
age. We're allowing you from $15 to 
$20 on your old Maytag. What year 
did you buy it? That was Model So- 
and-So, and you paid $155 for it. 
You've had it a long time and it doesn’t 
owe you a penny. As a matter of fact, 
all we want out of this old machine is 
the tub.” 

4. The customer who remembers 
and says, “I got $50 allowance on my 
last machine.” Reply: “You paid $165 
for the machine you bought. The 
washer you are buying now is priced 
at $134.95. We are allowing you $19. 
When you consider the $30 difference 
in price between your old machine and 
the new one you are buying, you can 
see that we are allowing you $1 more 
on an even better machine.” 

By now you can see that these sales- 
men do not take any trade-ins that are 
going to be impossible for Don R. 
Wilcox and his service department to 
come out on. While Don repairs and 
rebuilds all makes of washers that 
arrive on the floor as trades, neverthe- 
less his department specializes on old 
Maytags. For one thing, there are sev- 
eral thousand Maytags in Flint in use 
and it is one of the most common 


Polishing and buffing machinery is usually thought unneces- 
sary in service departments. Don Wilcox realizes that a new 
decacomania and a machine that shines like new goes up 
100 percent in value in the prospect's eyes. ty 


makes that arrives in his service de- 
partment. 


Handling Trade-Ins 


Don runs his eye over the old May- 
tags that come in and decides on one 
of three courses of action: 

1. The trade-in may be simply 
“shimmed” up. It will run all right, 
but is obviously old and worn. It will 
be priced to the public around $29. 

2. A trade-in may be repaired and 
reconditioned. This means that broken 
and ailing parts are taken out and the 
job is fixed up until it runs very 
smoothly although it is still not new 
even in the customer’s eyes. Price $49. 

3. The washer may be made into a 
“certified” rebuilt. In this case it is 
virtually as good as a new machine 
and carries the same guarantee. All of 
the moving parts are replaced and the 
job is repainted, new wringer rolls 
put in and it will sell up to $79. 

“As long as plenty of new washers 
were available,” Don Wilcox said, 
“we kept the wraps over this certified 
rebuilt job. For it is as good as a new 
machine, and cheaper. We make a 
profit spread that is comparable to 
selling a new washer. Now with the 
war on and new merchandise getting 
scarce there is no reason why Boswell- 
Maytag cannot go to town rebuilding 
a lot of the older Maytags in use in 
Flint. We can even rebuild other 
makes of washers where we can get 
the parts (we can make them) and 
since there are easily 10,000 old wash- 
ers in Flint, this activity should keep 
us going for a long time to come.” 
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This wringer roll lathe permits Boswell-Maytag to make wringer rolls to fit any make of 
washer. It's worth its weight in gold, Don Wilcox says. 


Dealers the country over do not do 
much rebuilding and repairing wash- 
ers, Wilcox thinks, because they lack 
experienced men and lack machinery. 
They do not realize that a man can be 
trained in a couple of months who can 
perform this work, 


Suggested Machinery 


The machinery required is not so 


terrifically expensive either. Here is 
a suggested Wilcox list: 
Wringer roll lathe. $75.00 
Delta drill press (medium)... . 25.00 
Vise 10.00 
Buffing equipment .. 65.00 
Paint spray machine with fan 35.00 
Lathe for making parts 125.00 
12.00 
Small tools .... 20.00 
$385.00 


In addition to this an outfit doing a 
good job of rebuilding will need some 
2,500 worth of parts. You can gauge 
the number of parts you need by the 
number of machines in use. $2,500 
worth of parts will take care of 5,000 
machines in a community easily. 

On wage scales, such as paid in 
Flint, Michigan, the following flat 
rates obtain: 


Wringer. No set charge. It depends on 
conditions. 


Overhaul. Cost $7 to $8, depending on 
model, $10 if painted. 
Rebuilding. Cost $12 to $15 to re- 


build a machine that will justify a 90-day 
guarantee. 

4. Motor. Cost $7.75 plus service call 
for rebuilding. 

5. Motor. Fixing, cost $2 and up. 

6. Painting. washers. Cost $8 if delivered 
in town. 


No flat rate can be set on repairing 
mechanism as these vary too widely. 


About two families in 35 sending in 
washers for repair want a complete 
rebuilding job, according to Wilcox. 
For this, his firm will charge $35. No 
attempt has been made to sell this type 
of work and he believes that a much 
greater number can be sold if promo- 
tion is put behind the idea. 

In the shop, Russell Umpstead, 
George Stein and John Johnson work 
on salaries. The service men charge 
$1.50 for a call up to a radius of five 
miles. This includes 3 hour service 
and the men are allowed 5¢ a mile on 
their cars. Wilcox spends about half 
of his time on refrigeration and the 
other half on washers, ironers and 
ranges. Don makes about two-thirds 
of the calls on the homes, and the next 
man in the department goes out on 
home calls about half his time. 


You've got to have the right tools to do a good servicing job and a drill press is one 
of them, in the Wilcox opinion. 


Washers are looked over by the 
service department which decides what 
to do with them. A decision is reached 
according to what can be had for the 
model. The salesmen get a commission 
only on the cash end of the new sale 
with the allowance for their trade de- 
ducted from the list price. The sales- 
men also receive a commission on a 
rebuilt and have to sell it to come out 
100 percent. This assures an interest 
in this end of the business at all times. 

So the boys in the service depart- 
ment keep 25 to 30 worked-over wash- 
ers ahead all the time. Some 25 were 
scraped and repainted the week that 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING called. 

“I find we enjoy a distinct advantage 
in using genuine. parts,” Don said. 
“Because the factory makes parts to 
be put together in a washer and a 


Boswell-Maytag is off the main drag. Carries Norge refrig- 
erators as well as Maytag washers. 
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parts firm makes them to sell. Just last 
week we bought a centershaft for the 
gear from Detroit for another brand of 
washer. It was actually one-tenth of 
an inch off and caused a lot of noise 
until we machined it down to fit. Take 
a wringer reverse gear, for instance. 
Maytag drills a hole through the two 
parts at the one time. A parts manu- 
facturer drills one hole. As a result 
you have got to fool around with it to 
widen it up to make it fit the other 
hole and very often you weaken the 
thing until it tends to break. We 
bought a wringer index plate for a 
model 32 the other day that was not 
genuine. It had to be sawed off. We 
might have saved a few pennies on the 
price but we lost two hours of time 
doing it. That is why I like to use the 
real thing when I repair a washer.” 


By having a platform in his truck, Don Wilcox can spread 
out everything he has got and not have a mess on his hands. 
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What is your local utility doing, or what could it do, to help you toward 
establishing a servicing and second-hand appliance business? 


150 dealers mentioned the following activities either as being ‘done, or 
could be done by the utility: 


Number 
Dealers % 
Utilities Not Co-operative, Too Competitive, 
Should Discontinue Servicing Appliances, etc. 
Should raise their prices on labor instead of operating 
on a non-profit basis—Could help greatly but instead 
want all their service free and their purchases at cost.— 
Should charge for labor not just for parts as now.— 
Stop servicing at cost. 


Nothing 


Utilities are doing nothing. 


25 16.7% 


56 37.3% 


Recommend Dealer for Service Work, 
Furnish Leads, etc. 


Bring appliance to me or call me for repair work.— 
Turn over service calls to local dealer.—Advise cys- 
tomers where to get repairs——Report all out-of-order 
appliances to dealers.—Utilities are turning inquiries to 
us.—They now send customers here for service.—Could 
refer all repair work to dealers.—Could turn over what 
new appliance business there is to dealers—They are 
okay, now send customers to us.—They could give us 
names of prospects but we receive little co-operation 
from them because they are busy selling both new and 
used equipment.—Utility recommends repairs and 
refers customers to us.—Could get out letters to their 
customers listing local dealers who will look after 
customers’ equipment. 24 


16.0% 


Miscellaneous 


They maintain a home economist for aiding customers 
on cooking failures, also have a service school for 
service men on gas stoves.—They have service men 
who could act as instructor for new ones.—They alone 
are in a position to carry a complete stock of repair 
parts because of their vast storage space and ready 
supply of funds.—Could service ranges free during first 
year and thereafter on a charge basis.—Open dealer 
service station, and suggest customers have their ap- 
pliances inspected free of charge to make them last 
longer.—They could endeavor to keep an adequate sup- 
ply of parts on hand.—They could give us a little advice 
that would help and also test for excessive current con- 
sumption.—They could promote in many ways. Act as 
liaison or co-ordinator between servicemen and their 
customers and also between service men. Also would 
be good thing if utilities would use their district stores 
for stocking adequate repair and replacement parts. 
stocks for servicemen at not too much profit. Utilities 
have the storekeeping facilities and the personnel which 
could handle.—They have a contact man who can and 
does keep us in touch with area they service, also hold 
educational meetings at stated intervals. 26 17.3% 


Advertising 


Could send out circulars advising where appliances 
can be repaired. Could do newspaper advertising.— 
Could have an educational campaign.—Could advertise 
remodeling of old equipment.—Could run advertising 
campaign on ranges.—Could start advertising cam- 
paign, such as “Don’t Junk It, Get It Repaired.”— 
Could advertise that it is patriotic to repair.—Could 
advertise that an inspection service before a breakdown 
is proper thing.—Could assist through advertising. — 
Could help plenty, miake surveys, etc-—Co-operative 
advertising program pointing out merits of complete 
reconditioning.—Are now adverfising in papers urging 
people to get,out all their old appliances and have them 
repaired. 


16 10.7 
Total 


147 98.0% 
3 2.0% 


A Summary of Facts and Opinion 
On the Conduct of A _ Service 
Department From an ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING Survey 


at 


What could manufacturers do to assist you in establishing 
a profitable servicing and second-hand appliance business? 


In analyzing dealers’ answers to this question, if was found that the 
majority asked for quicker service on parts? deliveries. The following 
classifications show the general trend of the dealers’ replies: 


Number 


Prompt Delivery and Adequate Supply of Parts Dealers = % 


Prompt service on parts shipments. Keep stock of 
parts for old models on hand. Keep adequate supply 
of parts, etc. etc. 


Catalogs, Parts Lists, Service Sheets, etc. 
Furnish dealers with service sheets and parts lists with 
prices. Furnish parts and service guide books, parts 
catalogs, service manuals, etc. 16 10.1% 


78 49.4% 


Nothing Can be Done by Manufacturers 


Manufacturers can do nothing. Nothing more. Don’t 
know. Not interested, etc. etc. 16 10.1% 


Advertising by Manufacturers 


Advertise nationally that old appliances should be 
repaired. Advertise values of second-hand merchandise. 
Educate public to pay better prices for good quality 
repair work. Educate customer to understand that 
repair men cannot make old items like new for a five 


dollar bill. Do national advertising. 12 7.6% 


Better Discounts, Margins, Prices, etc. 


Give dealers better margins. Better profits. Cut down 
prices. Charge less for parts if purchased in lots. 
Raise list prices and increase discounts. Give bonus of 
$5 or $10 for every one of their appliances we keep 
running. Allow 100% mark-up on small parts—for in- 
stance, a wringer gear costing us 1l¢ should sell for 
24¢ or 25¢. Don’t overcharge for repair parts. Have 
set prices for all kinds of servicing and all makes of 
appliances. Establish prices on service work same as 
car manufacturers have done. 15 


Training Schools 


Establish training schools for service men. 6 


Miscellaneous 


Establish certified repair centers, and advertise them. 
Establish a medium of exchange—buy and sell—via 
some advertising method. Consignment Stock. Getting 
up cards for mailings for their dealers, help train 
men, etc.—Sell or consign to dealers a repair kit of 
repair parts that would take care of most service calls 
and see that it is kept up to date—Do same as car 
manufacturers.—Sell supplies only to dealers maintain- 
ing permanent service department.—Contact shops go- 
ing out of business and notify others.—Service used 
refrigerators for resale through distributor—Let us 
know where we can get méen.—Some manufacturers 
could make parts to supply need for repairs on their 
own products. 15 


9.5% 


158 100% 
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Practices 200 


» 
N the following tables, ELecTRIcAL MERCHANDISING has brought together, replying to the survey felt that utilities were doing nothing to help them 
in summary form, some of the pertinent information gathered in a recent establish a service set-up; that, despite a good deal of gossip to the contrary, 
survey among specialty electrical dealers. Utilities, department stores and that most of the dealers thought that manufacturers were doing a good job on 
other appliance outlets were excluded. We wanted to know what proportion the supply and delivery of parts. 
of the country’s electrical dealers were actively engaged in service work: , oud “ ‘ 
what kind of an inventory of parts they had; what volume of service business The saanpee ar and ee expressed here ore valuable checklist for 
they did; what disposition they made of trade-ins; how they tackled second- your ‘own service experience, and the figures quoted below on this page repre- 
hand rebuilding; and their personal reactions to manufacturer, utility and dis- sent the average service experience of 200 individual specialty appliance dealers. 
tributor policy on the conduct of service business . A check with your own figures may be revealing in the conduct of a branch 
‘i new . of your business which is destined to play an increasingly important part in the 
” It is interesting to note, for instance, that more than half of the dealers critical months which lie ahead. we 
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General Averages Shown in Service Survey Conducted by 


‘Electrical Merchandising’ Among 200 Electrical Dealers 


Under 25,000- 100,000- 500,000 
25,000 99,999 499,999 & Over 


Pop. Pop. Pop. Pop. _ Total 

Service Depts. for Appliance Repair? 

Number of Service Men 

(Average per dealer) 

Full-time service men.......... 1.3 2.2 1.8 2.5 1.6 

Part-time service men.......... 9 9 11 9 

Total service men............. 2.2 29 2.7 3.6 2.5 


Inventory of Appliance Repair Parts 


(Average per dealer) 


Total Inventory Repair Parts... . . $621 $1,265 $847 $1,412 $817 
Refrigerator Repair Parts........ $165 $306 $124 $652 $227 
Washing Mach. Repair Parts.... $182 $470 $394 $305 $261 
lroner Repair Parts........ ee $8 $5 $12 $14 $9 
Radio Repair Parts............. $171 $125 $124 $176 $159 
Vacuum Cleaner Repair Parts... . $29 $253 $131 $152 $85 
Range Repair Parts............. $30 $59 $27 $41 $35 
Small Appliance Repair Parts. . . $36 $47 $35 $72 $41 


Volume of Appliance Repelr Business, 1941 


(Average volume, per dealer) 


Total Volume Repair Business... $2,153 $4,084 $3,954 $7,293 $3,290 


Refrigerator Service............ $582 $1,568  $798'$2,883 $1,040 
Washing Machine Service. . $421 $930 $1,055 $1,577 $713 
wre he's $18 $29 $134 $259 $64 
$797 $550 $472 $1,484 $814 
Vacuum Cleaner Service........ $58 $619 $967 $445 $290 
$154 $79 $82 $140 $135 
Small Appliance Service. ...... $123 $308 $446 $504 $234 


Trade-In Units Received in 1941 


(Average number per dealer) 


Refrigerators............. De 24 38 55 67 35 
Washing Machines. .... 25 64 69 51 39 
vs 1 1 7 4 2 
Radio Receivers....... 30 50 40 21 33 
Vacuum Cleaners...... 6 58 64 16 22 
ee 4 5 6 2 4 
Small Appliances... . .. 5 5 lessthan1 13 5 
Disposition of Trade-Ins in 1942 
Refrigerators 
Recond. & Resell. ..... 68.7% 16.6% 81.0% 18.0% 17.4% 
Resell As Is. . , 9.1% 1.7% 106% 2.2% 1.2% 
Junk—or Diep. Not Indicated 22.2% 21.7% 84% 19.8% 15.4% 
Washing Machines 
Recond. & Resell............. 717.3% 10.4% 141% 54.3% 11.8% 
eee 5.4% 23% 19% 36% 50% 
Junk—or Disp. Not Indicated... 17.3% 27.3% 18.0% 42.1% 23.2% 
lroners 
Recond. & Resell. ............ 16.3% 94.3% 96.9% 37.0% 18.2% 


Junk—or Disp. Not Indicated... 7.9% 5.7% 31% 63.0% 17.2% 


Under 25,000- 100,000- 500,000 
25,000 99,999 499,999 & Over 
Pop. Pop. Pop. Pop, Total 


Radio 
Recond. & Resell 59.71% 67.9% 43.2% 61.71% 58.8% 
12.5% 4% 18.0% 13.1% 10.9% 


Junk—or Disp. Not Indicated... 27.8% 31.7% 38.8% 25.2% 30.3% 
Vacuum Cleaners 


Recond. & Resell............. 46.3% 16.5% 85.5% 13.4% 15.3% 

10.0% 4% 15% 181% 6.2% 

Junk—or Disp. Not Indicated... 43.7% 23.1% 7.00% 85% 18.5% 
Ranges 

Recond. & Resell............. 64.3% 12.4% 19.9% 59.3% 68.8% 

115% 52% 65% ...... 8.8% 


Junk—or Disp. Not Indicated... 24.2% 22.4% 13.6% 40.7% 22.4% 
Small Appliances 


Recond, & Resell.............. 99.8% 88.0% 42.8% 
29.8% 8.2% ...... 12.0% 22.0% 
Junk—or Disp. Not Indicated... 40.4% 80.3% 100.0% ...... 35.2% 
Are Mfrs. Filling Parts Orders Promptly? 

Refrigerator Parts Yes....... 64.2% 46.7% 62.5% 66.7% 62.2% 
Pe 35.8% 53.3% 37.5% 33.3% 317.8% 

Washing Machine /Yes....... 60.2% 47.6% 38.9% 50.0% 55.2% 
Parts ee 39.8% 52.4% 61.1% 500% 44.8% 
lroner Parts eee 69.4% 37.5% 14.3% 50.0% 58.6% 
a 30.6% 62.5% 85.7% 500% 41.4% 

Vacuum Cleaner Yes....... 16.1% 91.71% 173.3% 53.8% 14.8% 
Parts , ae 23.9% 8.3% 27.1% 46.2% 25.2% 
Range Parts \ ee 58.3% 33.3% 545% 60.0% 55.7% 
41.7% 66.7% 45.5% 40.0% 44.3% 

Small Appliance Yes....... 65.1% 308% 41.7% 38.5% 56.2% 
Parts 34.9% 69.2% 58.3% 615% 43.8% 
Radio Parts cae 57.9% 13.3% 12.71% 100% 62.5% 
No....... 42.1% 26.7% 27.3% 30.0% 37.5% 

Are You Trying to Get Service Business? 

Yes....... 779% 846% 60.7% 68.2% 15.3% 

No..... . 221% 15.4% 39.3% 31.8% 24.7% 


Through What Means? 
Telephone Book Classified Adver- 


Newspaper Advertising.......... 83.2% 72.71% 529% 53.3% 15.2% 
33.7% 22.7% 41.2% 53.3% 349% 
Other Advertising............... 35.8% 36.4% 118% 53.3% 349% 


Do You Rebuild or Recondition for Resale 
Appliances Taken in Trade? 


91.0% 96.2% 85.7% 18.3% 89.4% 
9.0% 38% 14.3% 21.7% 10.6% 


To What Degree Do You Expect Service 
Will Replace Your Normal Business 
on New Appliances? 
42.1% 342% 36.3% 38.0% 40.1% 
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with NATER SYSTEMS 


HIS was the kind of a conversa- 
tion that was going on in the 
store of Carl A. Meckenstock & 
Son, in Ottawa, IIl., one day last week. 

“I’ve got a cow that is a hard 
milker,” a farmer was telling Carl 
Meckenstock Jr. “It nearly drives me 
nuts working with her.” 

“If you'll take a basin of warm 
water,” suggested Carl, “and bathe 
her teats just before you put the milk- 
ing machine on you'll find that it will 
cause her to let down her milk at once. 
It has been discovered that warm 
water sets in operation a series of re- 
flexes that makes things automatic— 
just as you get a whale of an appetite 
when your wife opens the oven and 
you see a nice, juicy roast chicken in 
there. Try it, and I think your troubles 
will be ended.” 

“That’s a new use for hot water in 
the barn,” replied the farmer. 

“Yes, and here’s another good use 
for it. When you take your milker off 
the cows very often there is a little 
bit of milk still on the teats. You 
know as well as I do that milk is the 
greatest breeding ground for germs 
there is. It is a mighty smart idea to 
go over the cow’s bag with warm wa- 
ter when you are through the job.” 

That illustrates the way that Carl 
Meckenstock and his dad sell appli- 
ances. They do it by giving the farm- 
ers around Ottawa (pop. 16,005) in- 
formation on how to make money and 
incidentally use their appliances. 
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Carl Meckenstock, Jr. 


Farmers park their cars and look 
over the complete line. 


What they offer, everybody wants . . . the 


selling job is merely a confidence building program 


Carl confesses to having attended 
the University of Illinois and got a 
smattering of agricultural knowledge 
there. But the most of it he picked up 
while listening to county agents, milk 
testers, and jogging about the country. 


Started in 1909 


It was way back in 1909 that the 
Doe asked his father, Carl Sr., to stick 
out his tongue, say “Ah-h-h-h” and 
told him that he was to get a job out- 
doors if he expected to get his health 
back. Carl Sr. had done a little fooling 
with water pumps in the old country 
and started to see if he couldn’t drum 
up a little pump repairing in and about 
Ottawa. He quickly found a ragtag 
and bobtail situation in La _ Salle 
County in the pump line. It was a day 
of windmills whose fans blew away, 
and towers that slipped their moor- 
ings. Because Meckenstock installa- 
tions pumped water and didn’t squeal 
like a couple of pigs under a gate, he 
quickly got all the pump business he 
could take care of. 

“To this day all our water system 
installations perform, and we _ take 
great pains to put in a job that fills the 
bill,” Mr. Meckenstock Sr. says. “You 
can drive into any farm yard and ask 
to check over the water system, and 
the farmer will be glad to have you do 


so. For water is as important to the 
farmer as a parachute is to a sky 
jumper. Virtually all modern water 
systems business comes from families 
who already have some sort of setup on 
their farms. The only business that is 
tossed to us by well drillers arise 
from new homes being built in th 
country.” 

So the primary principle of opera- 
tion of the firm is to put in water sys- 
tems that work, and because they carry 
a very complete line of pumps, its 
members feel that they can really give 
the farmers the real McCoy in advice. 

“Getting the right water system for 
a farm is not a by-guess-and-by-gorry- 
job, and that is why so many farmers 
who purchase from the mail order cata- 
log come to grief,” he continued. 
“What you have to know is special- 
ized knowledge that a farmer does not 
possess, and you can get it by a little 
study or attending the schools con- 
ducted by water pump manufacturers.” 

“Most of our readers will wonder 
how a lead for a water system sale 
originates,” your reporter asked. “All 
of these farms have pumps and water 
on the place already. La Salle County 
is not a new country. Just what makes 
a farmer suddenly desire to have a 
water system in his home?” 

“Primarily it is a job of keeping 
up with the Joneses,” Carl Jr. re- 
plied. “We find that families whose 
kids belong to the 4-H Club are the 
most progressive. Naturally, too, most 
families that are making money are 
also hot prospects. I would say that 
the turn comes when the family wants 
to get some new appliance for the 
kitchen and somebody about the house 
says, ‘Shucks, it’s kind of silly fixing 
up the kitchen so swell when we have 
to haul water in by the bucket.’ That’s 
the time they start thinking about a 
water system. The next thing, on Sat- 
urday night the family calls at our 
place of business because they have 
seen the window full of pumps and 
want to look them over. We're sort of 
headquarters for pumps down here.” 

Thus, it can be seen that the lead 
usually makes itself felt like a cork 
bobbing around in the water. It might 
be added that the Meckenstocks add 
fuel to that flame of desire by a lot 

(Please turn to page 39) 
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E don’t have to tell you what 
the opportunities are in fluo- 
rescent lighting. You’ve been watch- 
ing it grow for several years. 


But maybe you haven’t considered 
this angle: 


Fluorescent lamps don’t last forever; 
they all have to be replaced some day. 
And for lots of fluorescent users in 
your neighborhood, that “some day” 
is now! 


To give you first crack at this brand- 
new market, Hygrade has introduced 
the Fluorescent Lamp Replacement 
Plan. 


How the Plan Works 


For a small investment, less than fifty 
dollars, this plan supplies you with 
all you need to set up a fluorescent 


-HYGRADE SYLVAN 


A $25,000,000 market in fluorescent 


lamp replacements is ready and waiting 


for you—Grab Your Share of It Now! 


lamp business—an assort- 
ment of Hygrade Lamps, 
plus Hygrade Mirastat 
starters and a special 
lamp and starter checker. 


In addition, it gives you a 
raft of sales promotion 
material, and all the tech- 
nical help you want to 
get in on the ground floor 
in this new business. 


You Make Good— Or We Do! 


Most important, you can’t lose. Give 
this plan a thorough trial for six 
months and then—if you’re not satis- 
fied—get your money back, 100 cents 
on the dollar, for every unsold item. 
If this proposition sounds good to 
you, fill in the coupon below and we'll 
send you complete details at once. 


Starters, Sockets and Sylvania Radio Tubes 
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MONEY 
BACK! 4 \ \ 


IA CORPORATION 


HYGRADE SYLVANIA CORPORATION 


Salem, Mass. 


Please send me full particulars on the new Hygrade 
Fluorescent Lamp Replacement Plan 


Name. 


Type of B 
Address 
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Here’s What It Takes to 


SER 


We call this fellow Joe Doakes but he's been pro- 
moting appliance repairs for 20 years and the dope 


in this article is straight from the horse's mouth 


By Roi Woolley 


more dealers will be investigating 

the possibilities of service and re- 
pair business, they may find some solid 
satisfaction in the experiences of one 
dealer who has made it his business to 
cultivate service as aggressively as 
sales. 

There is none of the “necessary evil” 
type of thinking about this dealer when 
it comes to service. He’s been in busi- 
ness over 18 years now, has a list of 
40,000 customers on his books and, 
while he is no big operator, he ropes 
in about $50,000 worth of business 
annually. He has no objection to our 


| N the days to come when more and 


" passing along his experience for the 


benefit of other dealers, but asks us 
to keep his name out of it. Okay. We'll 
call him Joe Doakes. 

Joe knows, too, that service business 
is going to get more and more im- 
portant as curtailment and freezing 
orders on appliances continue and as 
credit instalment restrictions are tight- 
ened even further. His total volume 
will probably be less and a larger pro- 
portion of it will be represented by 
the nuts-and-bolts and monkey-wrench 
end. He’s not too trusting on the 
matter of parts, either. He has stocked 
up to the limit on spare parts and 
materials. Every inch of space in his 
store is crammed with vacuum cleaner 
hose, belts, dust-bags, brushes; motors, 
gears, clutches and wringer rolls for 
washers—to say nothing of paint, 
lacquer and other accessories to the 
reconditioning of appliances. 


How To Get Service Business 


For the moment, we will pass over 
the fact that Joe Doakes has got the 
men and the equipment to do a com- 
plete service job on washers, vacuum 
cleaners, refrigerators (to a lesser de- 
gree) and some small appliances. And, 
as remarked, an ample stock of service 
parts. If you are going into the service 
business, or expanding the one you 
have already, you have to have those 
things. 

One of the important facts about 
service, however, often overlooked by 
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the average dealer who has always 
visualized service merely as an adjunct 
to his regular business “to keep the 
customer satisfied” is that service has 
to be promoted in the same way appli- 
ance sales are promoted. Joe spends 
about $3,000 a year in cash money to 
keep the boys at the benches busy. 
“That’s the only way to start in the 
service business”, he says. The money 
goes into the classified telephone di- 
rectory for both display advertising 
and cross-reference listings; into busi- 
ness-reply cards offering service check- 


ups and special offers; and into 
telephone solicitation. He employs two 
girls and one of them keeps the phone 
glued to her curls most of the time, 
soliciting and following-up service 
business. Figure it out for yourself— 
in an average-sized shop there are 
three telephone trunk-lines and five ex- 
tensions, with an amplifier inter-com- 
municating system hooking up the 
whole shop. That's really using the 
phone. 


Charging for Service 


“I don’t believe in a hard-and-fast 
basis for service charges”, Joe said. 
“I don’t stick to any minimum charge 
except for promotional offers on 
washer and cleaner check-ups ($2.50 
for a washer check-up; $1.50 on clean- 
ers). The other day, for instance, an 
old customer called up about repairs 


to a washer. It developed that a pinion 
had sheared off. I told her to drop in 
and I’d give her a new pin. She asked 
about the cost and I told her to forget 
the price—the pin only cost a few cents 
and if I sent a man out with it I would 
have to charge her a buck or two. I 
told her she could put it in herself 
without any trouble and that all she 
had to do was to come in and pick it 
up and we would show her how. In 
other words, I didn’t want to stick a 
customer unnecessarily for a service 
charge when, at the cost of a few cents, 
I can send ’em out cheering for me. 
Besides, when I get ’em into the store 
they get an eyefull of what’s new and 
I get first crack at the business.” 

Sometimes Joe will even give a 
customer free service which extends 
beyond the presentation of a small part. 
He charges that to advertising and 
calls it good-will building. On the 
other hand, he’s not afraid to charge 
what the traffic will bear when he 
thinks conditions warrant it. 


Service Personnel 


Joe Doakes employs twelve people. 
He has six service men on full time 
doing major appliance repair, re-con- 
ditioning and re-building. In addition, 
he has two service men on the outside 
and two helpers. A lot of dealers, Joe 


says, overlook the fact that outside 
service men need helpers. These need 
not necessarily be trained men but 
truck-drivers and handlers. His other 
two employees are the two girls men- 
tioned. 

No straight salaries are paid the 
service men. The men at the benches 
get 35 per cent of the amount of the 
service order; the outside men get 45 
per cent. To prevent a stampede to the 
outside where the service man’s cut is 
bigger, time is split between inside 
and outside. The men get time-and-a- 
half for Saturdays and double-time for 
Sundays and Joe says they work seven 
days a week. On this basis, the fore- 
man knocks out around 75 bucks a 
week and, in good season, the rest of 
the men make between $25 and $57. 
Usual average, however, is between 
$25 and $45. Every service man has 
his own set of tools—and that’s a Joe 
Doakes rule. 


The Service Routine 


Joe keeps three trucks running to 
pick-up major appliance repair work. 
When the job is unloaded at the 
Doakes store, it is hustled on a special 
elevator (which cost $700 to install) 

(Please turn to page 36) 


This type of business reply 
card brings inservice prospects. 
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our Heart’s IN THE WAR 
but our EYE is on peace 


HE machines and men, the management and factories which have helped 

to free women from laborious housework are now enlisted to help in Uncle 
Sam’s fight for a greater freedom. All the appliances we can build are now 
flowing into America’s war effort. Every foot of floor space, every bit of 
capacity in our three big plants which is not utilized for production of our 
regular products is devoted to war work. 

Hotpoint has also purchased a big new factory in which to manufacture war 
materials for our armed forces. With our heart in the war and our eye on 
peace we are all out for Victory. With that won, our facilities for peace-time 
manufacture of Hotpoint Electric Appliances will be bigger than ever. 


Hotpoint continues its advertising in National Magazines 


To fit the new wartime tempo Hotpoint will continue to advertise, giving your 
customers essential information about the appliances they are now using. We 
are telling them about Hotpoint’s contribution to America’s war effort so they 
will understand why they can’t get new appliances and will realize the impor- 
tance of caring for their present appliances. Hotpoint’s advertising continues 
to acquaint your public with the advantages of electric service in the home. 


Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc., 5620 W. Taylor St., Chicago, Tl. 


ELECTRIC RANGES 


REFRIGERATORS - WATER HEATERS - WASHERS - IRONERS 
DISHWASHERS - DISPOSALS - ELECTRASINK - STEEL KITCHEN CABINETS 
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Thoughts 


at a Glance 
* 


LL Americans now 

realize that each of 

us must do more to win 

the war; and everybody 

is eager to do his extra bit 

to support our fighting 
men. 

Hotpoint has gladly 
accepted its big oppor- 
tunity to convert the 
machines of peace to 
those of war. Our three 
great factories have been 
enlarged. Production has 
been speeded. Our war 
efforts have reached such 
an important scale that 
the purchase of large 
additional plants has 
become necessary. 

Hotpoint’s enlarged 
facilities for war has 
launched an expansion 
program which will be 
ready to take care of vast 
civilian demands for 
Hotpoint products when 
the war is over. 


Vice-President 


. 


Hotpoint’s New Book 
Will Be Advertised 
Nationally 


“How to Conserve with Hotpoint 
Electric Appliances” gives valu- 
able information to your cus- 
tomers. To secure widest distribu- 
tion it is featured in our national 
advertising. Be sure to have a 
supply on hand. Ask your Hot- 
point distributor. 
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West 


Coast 


ealers 


Belts 


HE electrical industry on the 

Pacific Coast and in the Inter- 

mountain region is well aware 
of the situation confronting it and 
on the whole has made good prepara- 
tions to weather the stormy conditions 
ahead. At least that is the impression 
received from a trip through the 
Pacific Southwest, talking with deal- 
ers in six states. Undoubtedly there 
will be some retail merchants who 
will go to the wall—in fact, more 
than one firm stated that they were 
selling out or planned to drop out 
within six month’s time. But they said 
it without bitterness. They are plan- 
ning an orderly retreat—getting their 
money out while there is still a profit 
to be made and planning to put it in 
government bonds, while they get a 
job in a defense industry or go to war. 


“Vast Majority Hanging On” 


The vast majority, however, are 
hanging on. They were foresighted 
enough to lay in extensive stocks of 
equipment while they were to be had 
and they are carrying on in the elec- 
trical field so far as they can, planning 
to expand their service departments, 
to increase their supply of recondi- 
tioned merchandise and to add non- 
electrical lines. 

It is interesting to note that the 
specialty dealer appears to be the firm 
which will be left in the electrical field, 
if the war continues for any length of 
time. Furniture stores, department 
stores and hardware stores are many 
of them on the way out. As going 
business concerns they perhaps have 
the best chance of survival through the 
hardships of war conditions, and later 
they may go back into the electrical 
fields—but temporarily at least, when 
the supply of major appliances runs 
out, they are likely to abandon things 
electrical and put their efforts entirely 
on their other lines. The large firms, 
of course, have an excellent stock on 
hand and are prepared to make the 
best use of it. But more than one furni- 
ture store reported stocks “sufficient 
for two months more business”, or 
“six months”. Then they stated, cheer- 
fully enough, “we are out of the 
electrical business.” They are not 
interested in hanging on after the go- 
ing becomes hard. If they have to, 
they will carry on guaranteed service 
on the appliances they have sold, but 
they do not care to bother with general 
servicing. And if they could pass over 
their other service to an outside firm, 
they would be glad to do so. 
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A survey of the trade in the Pacific Southwest 
shows vast majority hanging on while investi- 


gating service work, new lines of merchan- 


chandising operations . . . 


Utilities restricting mer- 


Furniture, 


hardware stores ready to quit appliance 


This is interesting in view of the 
fact that emphasis has been laid hith- 
erto on the probable survival of large 
accounts, because, it was predicted, 
jobbers and manufacturers would favor 
them as against small dealers. This 
may have been the case, but with job- 
bers and manufacturers alike operating 
under freezing orders and restrictions, 
reliance on such preference as a means 
of survival is not at all certain. The 
larger stores are not interested in 
grief. When the going becomes at all 
painful, it looks as though many of 
them were going to drop out and that 
it will be the enterprising independent 
dealer who will carry on the structure 
of the electrical retail business until 
better times. It is an interesting specu- 
lation as to just what is to happen in 
those districts where the power com- 
pany is practically out of the merchan- 
dising picture and where the major 
part of the electrical business has been 
handled by department stores and fur- 
niture stores, with practically no spe- 
cialty stores in the picture. 


The Service Viewpoint 


Department stores are finding rec- 
ords a solution to diminishing volume 
in radios and refrigerators. They are 
expanding crockery and gifts in some 
instances, or are reshuffling their de- 
partment set-up to provide a volume 
in some other field to permit the de- 
partment manager to carry on. In 
defense areas where priority ratings 
may be available, they hope that re- 
frigerators and other major appliances 
for defense workers may be released 
eventually through retail stores and 
not sold direct from jobber or manu- 
facturer’s stocks and that this will 
make a sufficient volume to justify 
carrying on after their present gen- 
erous stocks become exhausted. 


By Clotilde Grunsky 


The small electrical specialty dealer 
who had not sufficient funds or ware- 
house space, or who was not fore- 
handed enough to lay in a large stock 
is taking refuge in servicing and un- 
doubtedly some of them will find it 
possible to carry on in this way. There 
are special griefs in this field also, 
however. The intent of the govern- 
ment is undoubtedly to permit this 
work to be carried on, but blanket 
rulings on crucial materials such as 
copper and rubber may make it im- 
possible to get certain items. Further- 
more, the manufacturers who are 
ceasing production of electrical equip- 
ment and taking up war work may or 
may not carry on sufficient operation 
to supply repair parts. Dealers and 
supply houses alike have greatly in- 
creased stocks, but it is certain that a 
certain amount of trouble is ahead un- 
der the most favorable possible forecast 
of events. Radio tubes, for one item, 
are going to be very hard to get. 

Equally important and troublesome 
is the shortage of trained workers in 
repair work. The draft has taken 
some and the defense industries are a 
continual temptation to others. In the 
interior the men have been drifting 
away to coast points where defense 
plants are located—and in districts 
where the war work is available there 
is a daily loss of workers. There is 
no one answer to this problem. Some 
dealers have been making as much use 
as possible of youngsters still in school 
on a part-time basis. Others have been 
confining themselves to older men, or 
trying to induct salesmen, whose work 
is growing less important, into the 
technical field. There are a few men 
beyond draft age whose background 
or technical interest makes this a pos- 
sible shift, but of course many sales- 
men have no gift this way at all. 
Older men generally are not regarded 


with favor, because they are less alert 
and adaptable in taking up new ways, 
but they are being sought neverthe- 
less. So are the halt and the lame. 
This is the time when the man with 
the slight physical defect has a good 
chance for employment and already 
cne sees one-eyed painters and crippled 
bench workers busily at work. In 
certain areas favored with a special 
climate, workers may be kept because 
some member of their family cannot 
move elsewhere. The possibility of 
using women in repair work has been 
suggested but the general feeling is 
that they are not adapted to this work. 
In general better wages are being 
paid. 

On the other hand, the fact that 
many stores which formerly did some 
servicing are going out of business, or 
are glad to turn this work over to some- 
one else, is making business for the 
man alert enough to get it. There is 
business enough in this field to support 
a limited number of firms. The alert 
merchant who devotes to the servicing 
business the same kind of constructive 
thinking and enterprise which made 
him a success in merchandising, who 
has a nucleus of servicing to start 
from and who knows enough about 
the work (or who has a good foreman 
who does) so that he can be sure of 
rendering good service, and who will 
charge full price for his work, will 
probably succeed. If he has a much 
enlarged stock of parts on hand he is 
in a favored position. 


Buying Old Appliances 


Usually servicing is combined with 
a plan for buying up old appliances 
and reconditioning them to keep up a 
supply of merchandise for sale. In- 
terned Japanese, “folding” stores, and 
defense workers on the move are all 
sources for obtaining used appliances. 
In defense areas, where priority work 
is available, contracting departments 
are expanding and in some instances 
carrying the business. In districts 
where priorities cannot be had, con- 
tracting is feeling the pinch as well. 

Much has been said about the fav- 
ored condition in farm areas, and to 
a certain extent this is true. But if 
the dealer is not already carrying a 
line of farm appliances, it is a difficult 
field to break into. There are no new 
rural extensions being put in and farm 
installations which demand extensive 
wiring or motor rewind jobs are hard 
to handle because of shortages and de- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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U se ‘COU PO N 0c + The Saturday Evening Post 
T s =a Please send us reprints of the “Keep "Em Going” ad 
Oo E N D FO “3 in time for us to tie in with displays when it appears 
in the Post. 
FREE RE PRI NTS company Name 
Lys, 
City & State 
vith : 
YOUR STORE 


‘ Name of person making request 


the Post running April 
HELP HOME APPLIANCE DEALERS 


nade The war has made servicing and repair of appliances of prime importance to the nation, 


start the consumer, and the dealer. Important to the dealer because it helps pay the rent during 


man this emergency period when new merchandise is unavailable. 


will Every home-owner and housewife should keep appliances in apple-pie order —so 
=e" theyll run smoothly and won’t wear out. It’s also a good idea for people to repair broken 
appliances and get use from them. The dealer who goes after such business is not only 


helping himself —but he also is helping the appliance industry, the consumer, and Uncle Sam. 


up a To give widespread publicity to this sensible and patriotic idea, The Saturday Evening 
and Post is running a full-page ad in the April 25 issue. Millions of families will see this 


nees. advice . . . Follow it up by displaying reprints, and by using the idea in all your selling. 
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These machines are 
representative examples 

of the wide variety of applica- 

tions of Briggs & Stratton motors. 


« 


POWER WINCH 


SEED CLEANER 


USERS... of Gasoline 


Powered Equipment know 
the Power is right when pow- 
ered by “Briggs & Stratton.” 


Known to millions, the Briggs & Stratton 
trademark on the motor of gasoline-pow- 
éred equipment is a distinctive emblem 
of dependable, economical, easy starting 
power .. . Trouble-free performance on a 
vast variety of machines, tools, and ap- 
pliances — in governmental service, on 
farms, and in industry — has earned 


an extraordinary recognition for 


Briggs & Siratton air-cooled 


gasoline motors. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 
Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 


West Coast Dealers 
Tighten Their Belts 


lays and difficulties in obtaining pri- 
orities. The dealer-contractor is hop- 
ing that when his supply of copper 
wire gives out, he will be allowed to 
renew it for farm work, but so far 
the future has not been revealed. Un- 
doubtedly the intent of the government 
is to permit the extension of electrical 
methods in farm production and there 
may be possibilities in this field for 
those favorably situated. 


Retailers Consider 
Diversification 


Most dealers are looking about for 
additional non-electrical lines to sup- 
plement what they have been able to 
store of electrical equipment. Many 
are expanding in all ways electrically 
—carrying a great diversity of appli- 
ances, with the idea that there will 
always be something to pick up in one 
line or another and that they can carry 
on. The man with a hobby or with a 
wife or a son with a hobby is making 
this a part of his business. Quite a 
number of dealers are experimenting” 
with furniture. There are two groups 
of these—those who expect to add one 
or two specialties, carrying furniture 
as a sideline, and those who are open- 
ing complete furniture stores, with 
electrical goods carried merely as one 
department. The group who started 
early enough to have established them- 
selves already in this field are insistent 
that furniture cannot be handled except 
as a complete service. They contend 
that without adequate display space, 
a sound financial condition which will 
permit of greatly increased investment, 
and a willingness to study the field 
and learn a new business, the electrical 
dealer has no chance of success. The 
fact remains that there are several 
electrical dealers who seem success- 
fully to have made the changeover. 

Giftwares is another field which is 
being rather widely entered. Here 
again there are special griefs involved 
and a new business to learn. Dealers 
who are doing best in this line, point 
out the need for increased investment, 
good location, wise buying and study 
of the business as a new field. Profits 
at the beginning are small, if they 
exist at all, and problems are many. 
“It takes five years to get to the point 
where you can make money in gifts” 
said one of the most successful deal- 
ers in this line. He is making money 
at the present time. 

Phonograph records appear to offer 
a good supplementary line which ties 
in well with combination radios. Here 
again there is not much use in han- 
dling the merchandise in a small way 
—a relatively complete stock seems to 
be essential to success. The volume 
of business which can be done under 
favorable conditions seems to be fairly 
large, but one dealer highly successful 
in this field warns that the margin 
is small and that it is easy to pay more 
for the selling than the merchandise re- 
turns. He advises taking all the fac- 
tors of expense into consideration in 
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figuring possibilities in this line. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 


Housewares—particularly auxiliary 
kitchen equipment,—seem to have 
added volume for some stores. They, 
too, require a good location and care- 
ful buying. There are plenty of other 
lines. It is not unusual to find a music 
store with a line of bicycles (but a 
bit uncertain as to the reliability of a 
continuing source of supply), or an 
electrical firm with an upholstery de- 
partment added. Dealers are talking 
about going into the credit jewelry 
business, the field of photography, or 
opening restaurants in connection with 
their shops. Some are thinking of offer- 
ing store space to men in other lines, 
or taking on specialty services such as 
the rental of water softener equip- 
ment. 

In general it may be said that no 
dealer should go into a new line of 
business unless he knows something 
about it, either because of his previous 
interest or because he makes a rela- 
tively complete study of it before he 
launches his experiment. He should see 
a continuing supply of the new mate- 
rials he is to stock, to make it worth 
his while to put in the effort and 
investment necessary for launching a 
new experiment, and he should be very 
clear that he is going to be able to 
make money in the new line. 

The firm in best position to carry 
on is apparently the independent dealer 
—and there are a fair number of them 
in the Pacific Southwest—who was 
reasonably well financed and who was 
foresighted enough to lay in adequate 
stocks, sufficient to keep him going 
along lines with which he has been 
familiar until he has time to turn 
around. Such a dealer may look as- 
sured to a year or more of operation 
with the stocks he has on hand or 
knows he can obtain. At the same 
time he is adding other lines and ex- 
perimenting with them carefully, so 
that by the time his volume begins to 
die down he will know something about 
what he can do in supplementing it 
with other merchandise. He is the 
man with ideas and merchandising 
ability, who will make a success in any 
field, or under any given conditions. 

Dealers were finding the terms call- 
ing for 20 percent down payment an 
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“YES, WE'RE SELLING APPLIANCES, JONES, 
BUT LET THEM PAY THEIR LIGHT BILLS FIRST’ 
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advantages rather than a handicap in 
most instances. For the first week or 
two they were in effect they caused a 
marked dropping off of business, but 
most dealers stated that subsequently 
the public seemed to accept the situ- 
ation and volume again increased. Only 
in such districts as western Texas, 
where a large Mexican population has 
a relatively small leeway above living 
expenses to make purchases was the 
effect to cut off buying in large 
amounts. Several dealers stated that 
the drop in business had been as high 
as 70 percent. Another dealer, who 
has always preferred to restrict selling 
to higher income brackets, maintained 
that his business was hardly affected. 
However, he stated that if down pay- 
ments were fixed above 334 percent, 
he could not carry on in anything like’ 
the same scale. 


Now—and Tomorrow 


What all would like to know is what 
conditions they have to face and of 
course here all alike are facing the 
uncertainties of the future. Authori- 
tative data from government and manu- 
facturers is studied and the trade press 
is rendering invaluable service. Both 
power companies and jobbers are help- 
ing as they can. One western jobber 
started last summer making a study 
of every individual dealer served, rec- 
ommending changes and _ additional 
lines where it appeared to fit the case. 
Perhaps twenty-five percent of the 
dealers accepted the advice. Power 
companies are holding regular meetings 
with dealers to pass along and intér- 
pret information. They are suggest- 
ing increased service departments, and 
giving instruction on how to operate 
them, and pointing out the possibilities 
in the lighting field. Home service 
departments are carrying on, helping 
dealers and cooperating in defense pro- 
grams in the nutrition field. Many of 
them are making friends in this work 
which will stand them in good stead 
later on. The tendency is toward a 
restriction of utility merchandising and 
promotional activities, so far as sales 
are concerned, but no diminution of 
advisory contacts. 

The power companies which are 
continuing in the merchandising field 
have special problems. They are read- 
justing their set-up to prevent any 
sharp cut-off of activities which would 
throw men out of work in large num- 
bers and create confusion. They are 
planning to continue customer contact 
work in greater volume as sales drop 
off, keeping the structure intact so 
that business can be picked up when 
normal times return and the domestic 
load is going to have to be built up to 
take war industry losses. 

It seems to be recognized that the 
present period of adjustment is the 
hardest. With the outlook now ap- 
pearing at its worst. As the war goes 
on, it is expected that matters will 
settle down and that it will be found 
that a remnant of electrical manufac- 
turing and a fair number of electrical 
merchants will have survived. What- 
ever comes, it seems apparent that the 
electrical industry recognizes that its 
primary business is to win the war. 
It is accepting all rulings in good spirit 
and carrying on from there. 


Among the many war uses for ARMCO iron and steel sheets are Army trucks and pontoons for bridges 


Tanks instead of automobiles, war- 
planes in place of stainless pots and 
pans, battleships before refrigerators 
—that’s what is happening to steel to- 
day. This war runs on steel, and 
special-quality Armco sheets are 
doing valiant service. Practically our 
entire production is going for vital 
war needs. 

But this war won’t last forever. 
And when peace comes, automobiles 


A STANDARD OF LIVING 


WORTH FIGHTING FOR 


will be stronger through the season- 
ing of battle campaigns. Planes — 
both commercial and civilian — will 
be swifter, tougher, safer. Kitchen 
ranges and cabinets will be better 
because of war-time steel research. 
America will hold—yes—improve the 
standard of living we are all fight- 
ing for today. The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 981 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


Keeping 

your products 
in the 

public mind 


® This advertisement tells almost 
nine million people that your prod- 
ucts are scarcer now because metal 
must be used for tanks, warplanes 
and ships. But it also illustrates a 
porcelain enameled refrigerator and 
range as examples of the high stand- 
ard of living you helped to create. 


@ For 28 years ARMCO has adver- 
tised nationally to instil public con- 
fidence in the basic metal quality 
of the appliances you have sold. 
Knowing that there will come a day 
when these products will again be 
available in plenty for your cus- 
tomers, we are convinced that this 
advertising should be continued. 
The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, 1331 Curtis Street, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 


This advertisement appears in 
these four national magazines: 


Time, March 23 
The Saturday Evening Post, April 4 
American Home, April 
Better Homes and Gardens, May 
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When war comes many things to which we have been 


long accustomed have a way of going temporarily 


under a cloud. 


In the Norge plants today those superb precision machines 
that turned out the Norge Rollator mechanism are con- 


verted to precision work of quite another nature. 


We know you have heard that countless other plants and 
machines have undergone similar conversions. That is 
why dealers lack many of the things they normally sell. 
That is why the public is denied many of the things it 


normally would buy. 


All this is a part of the determined buckling down to see 
to it that these valued things which have gone under a 


NORG 


‘I, SHC. 


cloud do not suffer a total eclipse. Only by so buckling 
down can we insure the better days to come. 


Our great war effort has but one aim. Only through 
winning can we preserve the way of life that enabled the 
rank and file of our people to have these things that 
temporarily they must do without. 


We must insure that we will have them back. Only by 
devoting every energy to winning can we hasten the day 
when such organizations as Norge can again resume 
leadership in planning further contributions to home 
health, comfort and economy. 


Today, allied with industry as a whole, Norge is busily 


fashioning a silver lining for this cloud of war. 


DIVISION + BORG-WARNER CORPORATION DETROIT MICHIGAN 


ROLLATOR REFRIGERATION * GAS RANGES © WASHERS © ELECTRIC 


RANGES « HOME HEATERS * COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 
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S ALVAGING 


A 200-Million-Dollar 


As war junks the nation's appliance dis- 
tribution machinery, Milwaukee ponders 
on what can be saved in its own baliwick. 


An association sponsored repair program 

isn't much good without an advertising cam- 

paign behind it, declares H. L. Ashworth, 
secretary of the Milwaukee association. 


general once said about an 

army: “You can buy cannon, 

rifles, machine guns, airplanes. 
You can grab young men out from be- 
hind the plow. But you still haven’t 
an army—and never will have until 
each man is skilled at operating each 
particular weapon. Training is the 
missing ingredient.” 

Last month the appliance industry 
started to toss away its priceless in- 
gredient—training. Training in the 
art of distributing appliances. 

The gigantic investment which the 
industry has made in building accept- 
ance and sales for its products only be- 
comes apparent when you contemplate 
the total. In ten years time some $111,- 
181,619 was spent for newspaper, 


radio and magazine advertising of ap- 
pliances, according to American News- 
paper Publishers Association. Pos- 
sibly an equal amount has gone into 
salesman training, dealer and distribu- 
tor setups, and cooperative efforts that 
persuaded the public to buy more than 
5 billion dollars worth of appliances. 

Settle for 200 million dollars and 
you have a sizeable investment which 
promises to be wiped off by stoppage 
of advertising and breakup of dis- 
tribution machinery. 

The question undoubtedly in the 
minds of manufacturers, distributors 
and dealers is how much of this pos- 
sible loss can be salvaged, and how. 


Take Milwaukee, for Instance 


Because Milwaukee is the home of a 
live dealer association—the Wisconsin 
Radio, Refrigerator and Appliance 
group, and has a strong service men’s 
union — Electrical Workers Union 
B-1092— it was felt that a cross section 
of opinion of the town would be a valu- 
able guide to the possible drift of future 
action. 

Like other towns, the news in the 
papers had the industry there a little 
punch drunk. Freezing order had fol- 
lowed freezing order in a wave of man 
made destruction of the business from 
Washington. Thought had not yet 
crystallized, so it is considered inap- 
propriate here to quote anyone di- 
rectly. 

Milwaukee had, last year, some 300 
retail outlets selling some kind of ap- 
pliances. Of these, about 100 were key 
dealers whose locations, displays and 
organization made them fundamental. 
Employed, it is said, were some 500 
retail salesmen and about 150 distribu- 
tor salesmen. 


THE INDUSTRY'S INVESTMENT IN PUBLIC ACCEPTANCE, 
DISTRIBUTION, AND SALESMAN TRAINING 


"It will take a lot of war profits to offset the loss of promotional investment, 
if our distribution system is allowed to be completely washed up during the 
war," says the philosopher of Milwaukee. "When you realize that a dollar is 
spent on sales training and promotion for every one tucked into advertising, 
it is easy to see that the total will easily reach 200 millon for a ten year period.” 

"The manufacturer, not the utility, must take the lead in salvaging this 


investment. 


"It can be done by repair work campaigns in which distributors do the 
mechanical work and dealers act as agents (where the dealer does not have an 
elaborate service department of his own). 

"Thus each dealer can satisfy his community. Distributors can have an income, 
and incidently keep in touch with their outlets.” 
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nvestment 


Many Milwaukee distributors—GE Supply, Greusel, Laffin Electric, Morley Murphy, 

Radio Specialty, Reed & Co., Roth, Schaefer, Taylor and Westinghouse Supply—have 

crackerjack service departments which can be geared up to the job. Doing service work 
for dealers will aid them in maintaining contacts. 


When the freezing orders from 
Washington came flashing over the 
wires, the question immediately arose 
who would be the big brother to the 
business during the duration. 

It was naturally felt that the utilities 
would step into leadership. For years 
past utilities have carried out cooper- 
ative campaigns. It seemed as if elab- 
orate repair and rebuilding campaigns 
would be possible, with the utility as 
the wheelhorse of the movement. 

This is not to be. Ten years ago a 
local utility might have a service shop 
set up to repair and rebuild any ap- 
pliance. But in the intervening time 
factory owned distributorships have 
taken over so much guarantee and re- 
pair work that the utility no longer 
pretends to maintain a complete serv- 
ice shop, or carries a stock of parts. 
It even farms out its own work. The 
increasing demand for energy makes 
the government frown on a utility do- 
ing anything of a promotion nature, 
and this is another reason why it must 
remain in the background. 

A utility can switch its own salesmen 
into jobs that makes them non-compe- 
titive with dealers. It can maintain a 
modest broadcasting and advertising 
campaign, urging people to have their 
appliances repaired, but that is as far 
as it can go. 

“In the final analysis,” said a Mil- 
waukee authority, “the dealer and dis- 
tributor are assets of the manufacturer. 
It is the manufacturer who has the in- 
vestment in training and distribution 
machinery in Milwaukee, and it is up to 
him to keep his channels functioning 
so that with the end of war he will not 
have to start completely from scratch. 
The manufacturer who lets this hap- 


A pickup and delivery service from dis- 

tributors will permit the neighborhood 

retailer to assume responsibility for the 

repair needs of any type of job in his 
community. 


pen throughout the country, will suffer 
a greater loss than the profits from 
his war contracts will cover.” 


What Dealers Think 


Next the opinion of the dealer was 
sought. “I realize that every tub must 
stand on its own bottom,” one told 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. “My 
opinion is that about 100 key dealers 
will survive. To do this they are going 
to be aided by distributors and manu- 
facturers who will ration out merchan- 
dise to the right people. I am moving 

(Please turn to page 37) 
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‘NIX! tHere’s 
NO MONEY 
IN SERVICE ! 


BACK IN THE DAYS when electric appliances were 
plentiful and sales brisk, Dealer Delaney couldn’t 
get very excited about service. He looked upon 
it aS a necessary nuisance—something that gave 
you nothing but a headache for all the time and 
effort it required. 


THE MATTER IS A 
DISCONNECTED 


ACCORDING TO HIS FIGURING, it simply meant 
chasing all over town making repairs and bother- 
some adjustments. When a call came from a good 
customer you hated to make a charge. Or if you 
did submit a bill it seldom was enough to cover 
the cost of parts and labor. 


WAR GURTAILS ALL 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 


f 


| 


THEN THE JAPS slipped over their sneak punch 
on Pearl Harbor. Promptly the President called 
for 60,000 planes, 45,000 tanks and eight million 
tons of shipping. Production of appliances had 
to be curtailed to release critical materials for 
an all-out war effort. 


HOW TO USE the new handy Quick-Check 
Guide was then explained to Delaney. Flipping 
the well indexed pages it was easy for him to see 
how it would save the serviceman’s time, and 
help him check trouble quickly. He could see, 
too, where it would be a great help in training 
his new serviceman. 
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© BOY! a REAL 


TRAFFIC 
BUILDER! 


AS A TRUMP CARD, Delaney was shown the new 
consumer booklet “Care and Use of Electric 
Appliances.”” With new electrical merchandise 
limited, and the government urging conservation 
of electricity, people would welcome this well- 
advertised handbook on how to make their 
présent appliances do more and last longer. 
Best of all, customers had to come into his store 
to get their free copy. 


APRIL, 


TO START THINGS ROLLING, Delaney and his 
servicemen were invited to attend a service train- 
ing school for all Westinghouse dealers in the 
territory. Here service experts from Westinghouse 
headquarters presented not only a complete 
“nuts and bolts’ story but a detailed operating 
plan as well. Out of this discussion Delaney got 
some brand-new ideas on how to build a flourish- 
ing service business. 
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THOSE 
BLANKETY BLANK 
JAPS! 


WHAT TO DO? Delaney paced the floor trying 
to figure out how he was going to make ends meet 
once his lines started shrinking and few new 
appliances were available. Sure, he would take 
on other lines of merchandise, but after all, 
electric appliances were his bread and butter, to 
say nothing of his dessert. 


ABOUT THAT TIME, a wholesale man from the 
Westinghouse distributor dropped in on Delaney. 
He was enthusiastic about a new service plan 
that had been specially worked out to meet the 
emergency. He pointed out that with few new 
appliances available consumers would have to 
make those they had last longer. This was bound 
to mean a sharp increase in service business. 


MANUAL 
eg INGHOUSE DEALERS 


Tits MANUS 
PLANS 
ror 


Your To 
aus; ass 


TO GET OFF on the right foot, the Westinghouse 
wholesale man suggested that Delaney study 
carefully the Service Operating Manual. It was 
a complete operating guide on setting up and 
running a profitable service department. Many 
of the ideas were field tested, and all of the 
material was geared right to the times. 


Oyes MAM, our SERVICE MAN 
WILL BE RIGHT OVER! 


SERVICE BUSINESS STARTED “perking up” the 
minute Delaney put the new operating and pro- 
motion plans to work. He was careful to fulfill 
his service responsibility to customers who had 
bought their appliances from him. While most 
of the business came from this source, a sizable 
number of new customers were also attracted by 
the service plan. 
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JUMPIN’ JIMMINY - SERVICE 
IS REALLY HELPING 
TAKE UP THE SLACK 


WHAT A SURPRISE when Delaney saw his next 
month’s balance sheet. Things were shaping up 
better than he had expected. While his sales 
volume was off, this service business helped him 
take up a good share of the slack. 


1942 


Electric appliance service presents a real 
opportunity today. 

Hundreds of Westinghouse dealers are 
finding service a real ace in the hole in 
times like these. Moreover, they’re build- 
ing loyal customers for postwar business. 

Take a tip from Dealer Delaney. Learn 
about the new Westinghouse Service 
Program from your distributor. 
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K-M Baker 
Knapp-Monarch Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Device: Bakes biscuits, muffins, corn- 
bread, potatoes, warms rolls, potato 
chips and other foods at the table; 
designed by Dave Chapman; chrome 
finished wood handles; heat indicator 
on oven door gives baking tempera- 
ture; furnished with biscuit cutter, 
and spatula; 500 watts a.c. and d.c., 
115 volts. 

Price: $14.95.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, April, 1942 


GOLD SEAL Coffee Brewer 


Heat Resistant Glass Corp., 
5 W. 20th St., N. Y. C. 


Models: 3 new models—Quartette, a 
2 to 4 cup capacity; Homemaker, 6 
to 8 cup model; and Entertainer, 12 
to 14 cups; each model has Platinum 
and 33 Karat gold decoration. 

Prices: Quartette, $2.75; Homemaker, 
$2.95 and Entertainer, $3.95.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, April, 1942. 


4-IN-HAND Nesting Chair 
Edelmuth Co., 
1010 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Device: 4 modern, upholstered chairs 
that can be nested snugly together into 
a single chair; backs and seats are 
exactly same height—4 chairs can be 
grouped together for a davenport or 
used separately as bridge chairs; each 
chair is lightly but sturdily built, 
padded in soft cotton; neutral-ground 
homespun, slip-cover upholstery fab- 
rics can be quickly removed for 
cleaning.—Electrical Merchandising, 
April, 1942, 


NDISE 


SCHICK Super Shaver 
Schick Inc., Stamford, Conn. 


Selling Features: Entirely different 
shearing head known as “V-12” re- 
tains one basic feature of other 
Schick shavers—the comb or slotted 
lip to guide hair into cutter; inter- 
ceptor bars running length of shearing 
head stand up short hair so that it 
slips into slots in cutter; by widen- 
ing openings in inner cutter and ex- 
tending distance traveled by acutating 
levers, the cutting force is claimed to 
have been nearly doubled; 16,000 
cutting actions per min ; packed in 
leatheroid-covered kit in brown and 


white whipcord stripes and brown 


trim; burgundy moire and gold lin- 
ing; shaver itself ivory with gold trim. 

Price: $18.—Electrical Merchandising, 
April, 1942. 
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GAR-WOOD Heating Unit 
Gar Wood Industries Inc., Air Conditioning 
Div., Detroit, Mich. 


Model: Tempered-Aire heating unit, 
model “75” for small dwellings and 
defense-type homes. 


Selling Features: Capacity, 75,000 btu’s 


per hr; 750 c.f.m. air delivery at 160 
degs; fired by a type “O” burner; 
firebox and firebowl combined into a 
single assembly; economizer contains 
4 tubes arranged in pairs at each 
side to make room for a 6-in. flue pipe 
in middle, which conducts gas from 
breeching at front to give a rear stack 
connection; burner is identical to 
larger Gar Wood units in air and oil 
control and delivery to fire. By 
mounting pumping unit directly over 
the motor, the same belt is used for 
power through a 3 pulley triangle 
drive. Removing motor, blower and 
pump assembly from front to blower 
compartment below shortens entire 
assembly so that casing enclosing 
mechanism is only 33 in. overall; 
elimination of burner motor, blower 
and coupling saves manufacturing 
cost; single motor drive means that 
blower starts and stops with burner.— 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1942. 


Telescoped into 1 Chair 
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Devenport Grouping 


4 Bridge Chairs 


CROSLEY Radios 


The Crosley Corp., Cincinnati, O. 


Models: Glamor-Tone 03CB, and 03CA 


Consoles also Glamor-Tone Combin- 
ation radio-phonograph 03CP. 


Selling Features: All models include 


Crosley Signal Web antenna—a bar- 
type antenna that goes completely 
around back of cabinet and provides 
most sensitive reception; 10-tube a.c. 
superheterodynes with 12 type per- 
formance; equipped with Crosley 
Master Tone Control which gives 
more than 60 gradations and varia- 
tions in tone; Crosley floating jewel 
tone system is a feature of the Com- 
bination model with automatic record- 
changer, which eliminates needle 
scratch, chatter and direct needle 
noise; standard American broadcast 
band, 550 to 1600 kilocycles; interna- 
tional short-wave and foreign band, 
6 to 18 megacycles; and the police, 
airplane, ship and amateur band, 2.2 
to 6 megacycles. 

Each receiver has giant circle-full- 
view Crosley dial, huge transparent 
plastic pointer; 6 large electric push- 
buttons provide automatic tuning, and 
6 Master tone control buttons for 
automatic tone adjustment. All models 
have 3-gang condensers with tuned 
R. F. stages; audio systems on 2 
console models may be used for 
sound, phonograph, television or fre- 
quency modulation.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, April, 1942. 


VENTILAIRE Fans 


Ventilaire Div., Tennessee Valley Associates, 


117 Ninth Ave., North, Nashville, Tenn. 


Models: Window and attic fans. 
Selling Features: Blades and box con- 


struction made of Hi-Temp Ventilite 
—a development of the Masonite 
Corp., which is moisture repellent, has 
smooth hard surface like plastic; 
available in window and pedestal 
types with 22 in. blades for windows 
of homes and offices of various sizes; 
and 24 in. to 54 in. for attic and 
commercial installations ; G-E motors. 
— Merchandising, April 
42. 


WARING Blendor 

Waring Corp., 1697 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Device: New Waring Blendor. 

Selling Features: Specially designe: 
a.c.d.c. motor with “fan-governed’ 
automatic speed regulation—changes 
of speed by hand are no longer neces- 
sary; lifetime lubrication; cushioned 
power; modern plastic base styled by 
Francesco Collura; tempered glass 
container, 374 oz. capacity; molded 
Bakelite cover. 

Price: $29.75.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, April, 1942. 


PHILCO Radio Tester 


Philco Corp., Tioga and C Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Model: 030 Dynamic Tester. 
Selling Features: No confusing meters 


or indicating devices; plugs into a.c. 
ground wire is clipped to chassis and 
a touch of test prod indicates where 
signal should be present—when nor- 
mal signal is not received, at some 
particular amplifier stage the test 
prod is touched to adjacent parts of 
circuit and exact spot of trouble is 
easily located. 

In addition the tester instantly 
amplifies and reproduces thru its own 
loud speaker any kind of signal from 
any part of circuit—R. F., 
and even short wave. Weighs 52 Ibs 

Price: $19.95.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, April, 1942. 
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EDISON-HOTPOINT 
Charcoal Broiler 


Edison General Electric Appliance Co., 
5600 W. Taylor St., Chicago, Ill. 


Device: B-16 “Charcoal broiler.” 
Selling Features: Calrod units are cast 


solidly into barred broiling surface 
of grid 18 in. wide, 12 in. deep; heat 
is controlled by thermostat which 
holds temperature at ideal degree for 
perfect product; grids impart to steak 
the markings characteristic of rea! 
charcoal broiled steak; available in 
standard voltages, 115, 208 and 230 
single phase or d.c.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, April, 1942. 
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SOME HORSES WILL GALLOP WITHOUT 
A "GIDDAP” OTHERS NEED TO BE “SWITCHED”, BEFORE THEY 
WILL RUN FULL SPEED... THE STARTING SWITCH ON CAPACITOR 
AND SPLIT-PHASE MOTORS HELPS TO BRING THEM @ uP TO 
SPEED AUTOMATICALLY... ON WESTINGHOUSE SMALL 
MOTORS GS) THE IMPROVED STARTING SWITCH GIVES POSITIVE 
CHANGE-OVER FROM STARTING TO RUNNING CONNECTIONS 
QUIETLY BECAUSE ANNOYING CLICKS ARE HUSHED 


BY CUSHIONED stops accunareLy BECAUSE 
where THE SWITCH OPERATES BY ... SURELY, 
a BECAUSE EXPERIENCE, AND TESTS /7 SHOW THAT THE SILVERED 
ible is 
antl CONTACTS AND RUST-PROOFED STEEL PARTS GIVE THE MOST 
DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE ... THIS STARTING 
Ibs S253 
a 1S JUST ONE (@) OF MANY IMPORTANT FEATURES THAT MAKE 
WESTINGHOUSE SMALL MOTORS STAND OUT AND STAND UP. 
J-03170 
Co., 
heat 
which 
ree for 
o steak 
of real 
ible in 
d 230 
Mer- 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, EAST PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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PROFITS 


Selling This Window Ventilator 


MORE FEATURES...LOWER PRICE 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


VENTIL-AIRE 


Dealers find the F-M Ventil-aire the easiest unit of its 
kind to sell. No other window ventilator offers so much 
for so little cost. It is priced lower than most, yet it has 
more fine features. 


Unlimited Market 


Homes are one big, barely scratched market for the F-M 
Ventil-aire. Offices are another. Hospitals and sanitariums 
are “naturals” for this unit. Hay fever and asthma sufferers 
comprise still another big group of prospects. And because 
the Ventil-aire is a mew product, all these markets are new 
markets, not replacement markets. 


This One Unit Serves Five Ways! 


It brings in and filters fresh outside air, removing 99% 
of pollen, dust, and soot. Eliminates outside noises. 


It recirculates and filters inside air — eliminates cold 
zones. 


It brings in outside air, mixes it with inside air, and 
filters both. 


It brings in fresh outside air, filters it, circulates it, and 
exhausts it. 


It exhausts inside air, to remove smoke and odors. 


W 


5 


§ Get the complete story on the profits you can 
ACT NOW! make selling the F-M Ventil-aire and other 
units of the complete F-M line of Air Conditioners. Send the 
coupon! 


Fairbanks-Morse & Co., Dept. D136 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


| Without yoy we'd like to know more 
about your dealer proposition on the F-M 

| 

| Ventil-aire and other F-M Air Conditioners. 

| 

| 


Firm name 
Address 


SCALES 
ComBITIONING 


WATER SYSTEMS 
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SALES HELPS AND LITERATURE 
FROM THE MANUFACTURERS 


G.E. APPLIANCE & FARM EQUIPMENT 
CATALOG 


Designed for both city and farm cus- 
tomers, the 1942 full line G.E. catalog, 
“General Electric in the Home—on the 
Farm,” giving prices and specifications 
of household and farm equipment, has 
been announced by George E. Mullin, 
Jr., manager of the G.E. farm sales sec- 
tion, appliance and merchandise depart- 
ment, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Until appliance stocks are depleted, the 
1942 catalog will serve as a valuable sales 
tool for G.E. retailers. After serving its 
purpose as a sales tool, the 1942 full line 
catalog will continue to be of value 
throughout the war as a reference book 
for retailer, customer, central station, dis- 
tributor, editor and all persons interested 
in the appliance business. 


The new catalog is 8x 10 inches, 68 
pages. Five pages carry electric ranges 
and water heaters. Two pages show illus- 
trations and prices of electric sinks, elec- 
tric dishwashers, and Disposall units, 
with prices. Another two pages show 
sizes and prices of G-E all metal kitchen 
cabinets and package sinks. There are 
two pages on G-E automatic heat and air 
conditioning—oil and gas fired furnaces 
in various models including packaged 
units, and room coolers. 

Four pages cover laundry equipment 
including wringer and spinner type wash- 
ers, gas engine washers, flatplate and 
rotary ironers, and tumbler dryers. 

Traffic appliances covered in four pages 
include toasters, roasters, mixers, waffle 
irons, hotplates, grilles, percolators, heat- 
ing pads, coffee makers, heat lamps, ra- 
diant heaters, steam iron, travel iron, and 
other irons in the regular line. 

Four pages show 27 radio models in- 
cluding sets for both regular and FM re- 
ception, combination radio-phonographs, 
consoles, table models and portables. 

There are two pages in color on kitchen 
planning, explaining the services offered 
by the G.E. home bureau through G.E. 
dealers. There are three pages of clocks, 
with 28 models shown including kitchen, 
alarm, commercial, occasional, chime, 
and specialty clocks. Fans take three 
pages and include kitchen, attic, and barn 
ventilating fans, desk and wall fans, and 
pedestal type. There are two pages of 
cleaners including motor driven brush 
type, and tank cleaners. 

Six interesting pages are devoted to 
lighting. They include a digest of how 
to light-condition a home at low cost. 

There are three pages of farm and 
home wiring materials. One page carries 
poultry equipment including _ electric 
brooder, brooderator, poultry water 
warmers and automatic time switches. 

Two pages present G-E motors and 
controls for farm uses. A handy guide is 
given for selecting proper motor and 
control for the particular farm job. There 


APRIL, 


are two pages of condensing units for 
farm refrigeration needs, such as locker 
plants, milk and cream coolers, egg cool- 
ers, etc. 

One page is devoted to electric soil 
heating equipment, and how it should be 
used. Another tells of soil-sterilizing 
equipment. Miscellaneous items covered 
include soldering irons, strip heaters, 
Calrod immersion type units for heating 
water in tanks, kettles, barrels, etc. 


BOND BATTERY DISPLAY 


This new Bond Battery Cabinet is full 
of color and eye-appeal, is planned to give 
full product view and still guard against 
pilferage, and at the same time takes up 
surprisingly little room—just 9 inches 
wide by 8 deep and 153 inches in height. 

This display cabinet in red, blue and 


yellow, holds 36 Bond No. 102 Super 
Power flashlight batteries, in full view 
through a clear-as-glass hinged cover 
that guards against theft, yet is easy to 
dispense from. It comes free with each 
purchase of the No. 96 Bond Battery 
Merchandised Unit. The Unit consists 
of just 96 Bond No. 102 batteries with 
which the cabinet comes packed, ready 
for quick filling and displav. 


Mixablend Display 


ay UNIVERSAL 


Universal's Mixablend display card in 
eye-catching colors emphasizes the fea- 


tures of this distinctive product. Of- 
fered to dealers for point-of sale mer- 
chandising, this display acquaints the 
prospective buyers with the innumerable 
tasks performed by the Mixablend. 
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AZDA AMPS 


"Little Red Riding Hood" is the sub- 
ject of this new Westinghouse Mazda 
Lamp display. "The Better To See With" 
is the tag line. 


NEW CORY DISPLAY 


Merchants who have seen the new Cory 
Display are pleased with the practical 
way in which it sets forth the merchan- 
dise and the special Cory accessories the 
company says. The colors are cerise, 
light blue and yellow. Can be used with 
one model or a full line. 


Four of the Cory accessories are pic- 
tured on the display. The Safety Stand 
gets further emphasis through the use of 
the separate display piece which ingeni- 
ously fits into one of the actual stands. 


G-E Spot Display 


GENERALS 


Home Fquipment 


A unique display piece has been an- 
nounced by the G-E Home Laundry 
Equipment Section. It is a spot display 
which dramatizes the product and may 
be used on the floor or as a back- 
ground. 
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AGAINST MINES 


The man’s hand is touching a cable 


The scarcity of Chromel for 
civilian use is due to war de- 
mands for nickel and for Chromel. 
Please bear with us. 


which “degausses” the ship and 


thus protects it against magnetic 
mines. In the control mechanism of 
this equipment, Chromel is used. 
Thus Chromel helps defend the ship, 
as it likewise defends the good 
name of our heating device cus- 
tomers, who use Chromel for their 


heating elements. If you find 
4 Chromel hard to get, your dis- 


appointment is ours, too. . . . Hos- 
kins Manufacturing Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


HOSKINS 


ELECTRICAL HEATING ELEMENT 
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LAMPS 


THE WAR 


AND YOU! 


AN OPEN LETTER TO G-E MAZDA LAMP DEALERS 


ORE and more plants are work- 

ing the night shift; big plants 
—little plants. They are going to need 
more light than ever before—and many 
of plants particularly— 
are perhaps depending upon you, as a 
G-E MAZDA lamp dealer, to supply 
them with their increased lamp needs 
—lamps needed to help win the war. 
Light is playing an important part in 
this war — by increasing production, 
saving time and energy, and aiding 
health and morale. America, best 
lighted nation in the world, is using 
this light to help make planes, tanks, 
ships and guns... faster. . . faster. 


WAR PUTS EXTRA BURDEN ON EYES 


There will be homes where a lot of 
extra eye work will be done... extra 
studying. . . Sewing... overtime war 
work. They will be looking to you for 
their supply of G-E MAZDA lamps. 


You have an opportunity to help in 
the distribution of lamps where they 
will do the most good ... to help see 
that they are used wisely, particularly 
in those places where eyes are at work 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


helping to win the war. It’s time, more 
than ever, to make sure you recom- 
mend the right-size bulbs—in factories 


— in offices — and in homes — where 


light is really important. 


HOW TO GET MORE OUT OF LIGHT 


Regardless of whether used in the 
home, store, office or factory — bulbs 
and lighting equipment do get dirty. 
Such a condition often wastes as much 
as 50% of the light. Remind your 
customers that frequent use of soap 
and water will do wonders in main- 
taining lighting efficiency ... in help- 
ing them get full lighting value for 
their money. 


Every dealer can do his part by seeing 
that the most effective use is made of 
existing lighting equipment as well as 
by making sure that G-E MAZDA lamps 
are distributed where they are needed 
most. Such service ... such coopera- 
tion will do its full share in helping 
win the war... and win this war we 
must! General Electric Company, Nela 


Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


There’s a G-E. Mazpa lamp for every lighting need. Mazpa is not the name of a thing, but the mark of a research service. 
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PEOPLE + PRODUCTS - PLANS 


Electrical Merchandising Review of the Month 


April, 1942 


DOWN DEMANDED 
ON MOTOR APPLIANCES 


Time Limit Cut to 15 Months 


NEW YORK—As a further step in re- 
straining the expansion of instalment 
credit at this time, the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System 
has adopted Amendment No. 3 to Regula- 
tion W, effective March 23, 1942. The 
principal changes made by the amendment 
are as follows: 

The standard maturity is reduced from 
18 to 15 months for all credits subject to 
the regulation, except credits for resi- 
dential modernization, plumbing, furnaces, 
water heaters, water pumps, and pianos, 
all of which may still be for 18 months. 

The down payments are increased from 
20 per cent to 334 per cent on refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, ironers, vacuum 
cleaners, electric dishwashers, room unit 
air conditioners, sewing machines, radios 
and phonographs, and musical instru- 
ments. On home air conditioning systems 
and attic ventilating fans, the down pay- 
ments are increased from 15 per cent to 
334 per cent, and on furnaces, water 
heaters, water pumps and plumbing, from 
15 per cent to 20 per cent. 

The following articles are added to the 
list, with 334 per cent down payment re- 
quired : bicycles, lawn mowers, silverware 
and photographic equipment. The follow- 
ing are added to the list, with 20 per cent 
down payment required: clocks, watches 
and floor coverings. 

Any lender or vendor who becomes 
subject to the regulation because of the 
addition of articles is given until June 1 
to register with the Federal Reserve Bank 
in his district on forms obtainable at any 
Federal Reserve Bank or Branch. These 
new registrants are granted a general 
license between March 23 and June 1. 

After April 1 the credit value of a used 
automobile instead of being based solely 
upon the purchase price, is to be based 
either upon the purchase price or upon 
the average retail value as stated in such 
automobile appraisal guides as may be 
designated by the Board, whichever is 
lower. 


Carrier Has Record Business 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Carrier Corpora- 
tion has reported to the annual meeting 
of stockholders in Wilmington, Delaware, 
that orders booked during January were 
the second largest in the history of the 
company. 

President J. I. Lyle of the air condi- 
tioning company announced that orders 
booked during the month totaled $2,692, 
000, with 94.8% being war orders. The 
backlog of business as of January 3lst. 
was $11,976,000, as compared with a back- 
log of $5,244,000 at the end of January, 
1941. 

February business thus far, Mr. Lyle 
reported, is running almost three times as 
large as February of 1941. 


THE LATE EARL WHITEHORNE HONORED WITH 
JAMES H. McGRAW AWARD FOR COOPERATION 


Was Editor of Electrical Con- 
tracting and Constructive 
Force in Electrical Field 


NEW YORK—Earl Whitehorne, edi- 
tor of Electrical Contracting, has been 
designated the posthumous winner of the 
1940 James H. McGraw Award Medal 
for Cooperation “in recognition of his 
constructive contribution to the advance- 
ment of cooperation in the electrical in- 
dustry, through 34 years as a leading 
journalist, speaker, counsellor and 
thinker. His practical idealism, wisdom 
and helpfulness was a vital influence and 
inspiration to a generation of men and 
women in the electrical industry.” 

The decision to make the award to Mr. 
Whitehorne was arrived at in January, 
1941. At the time, Mr. Whitehorne was 
convalescing from a long and serious ill- 
ness. He died in October, 1941 and the 
judges, meeting again, re-affirmed their 
decision and voted that the medal be pre- 
sented to Mrs. Whitehorne posthumously. 
The presentation was made on March 14 
at Caldwell, N. J. 

The judges who made the selection con- 
sisted of C. E. Swartzbaugh, Swartz- 
baugh Mfg. Co., Toledo, O; M. E. Skin- 
ner, Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.; C. M. Munoz, 
Harry Alexander, Inc., New York, N. Y.; 
E. A. Hawkins, Graybar Electric Co., 
New York, N. 


The Citation 


“Earl Whitehorne, editor of Electrical 
Contracting, had in 34 years of electrical 
publishing come to occupy a unique place 
in the electrical industry. Holding im- 
portant editorial posts on a number of 
electrical publications, he was equally well 
known to manufacturers, contractors, 
wholesalers, retail groups and utility men. 
He held the friendship, admiration and 
confidence of all because of his human 
warmth, his essential fairness, his under- 
standing, his never failing desire to be 
helpful, his ability to get to the core and 
center of an industry problem and his 
keen sense of humor that kept himself 
and other in balance. 

“His period of service covered the ex- 
pansion of the electrical industry to the 
giant it is today. Many of his con- 
temporaries and close friends were pion- 
eers of this vast development. He early 
saw the promise of electrical growth and 
was among those who first realized that 
the tremendous potential could only be 
achieved by the harmonious working to- 
gether of all the industry elements in- 
volved. The utilities, the manufacturers, 
contractors, wholesalers, engineers and 
retailers, all must play their part and be 
rewarded by a just return. 
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“And so he became one of the major 
advocates of cooperation, Unceasingly, 
year after year, in print and in person, he 
presented the case for a united industry ; 
for a greater comprehension on the part 
of each industry group of the problems 
of all the other groups and a willingness 
to work for common ends. 

“He worked for higher service stand- 
ards in equipment and more adequate wir- 
ing installations. He headed the “Indus- 
try Conference on Wiring” in 1927 that 
showed up the fallacy of the controversy 
then raging over the cost of wiring. He 
gave much time, thought, and effort to 
the electrical league movement. He was 
president of the Electrical Association of 
New York when the Modernization of 
Industry program was launched. From 
the foundation of the James H. McGraw 
Award he was the representative of Mr. 
McGraw in the presentation of the 
awards. 

“As for his relation to the men he 


worked with in this industry, no state- 
ment could be so fitting as the words he, 
himself, wrote of another recipient of this 
award: ‘He brought a spiritual stimulus 
to men that widened their horizon, 
strengthened their courage, increased 
their tolerance and left them richer for 
having known him. 

“In recognition of his outstanding serv- 
ices to the advancement of cooperation in 
the electrical industry, the judges decided 
to disregard his affiliation with the Com- 
mittee of Awards and with the McGraw- 
Hill organization, and voted to Earl 
Whitehorne the 1940 Medal for Coopera- 
tion and the purse given under the James 
H. McGraw Award. 

“It is a matter for deep gratification 
that this decision was taken during his 
lifetime, and that he was notified of this 
honor done him by his fellow workers. 
Since his lamented death, the judges have 
reaffirmed the award, and present the 
medal and purse to Mrs. Whitehorne.” 


C. E. Swartzbaugh, president of the Swartzbaugh Mfg. Company and one of the 
judges on the Committee of Awards, presents the Medal and Citation for the 
1940 Cooperation Award to Mrs. Earl Whitehorne in recognition of her late 
husband's contribution to the electrical industry. 
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When America has enough 
of these 


BLACKSTONE WILL 


BUILD WASHERS AGAIN 


When Democracy’s fight has been won... when 
the stars and stripes fly again over Guam, Wake, 
Manila, and wherever else it should ... then 
Blackstone Will Build Washers Again. In the 
meantime, every last ounce of our man and 
machine power is going to work full tilt to 
speed that “ When it comes, 

{ all our old dealers will enjoy an A-1 Priority 

. on the finest Blackstone ever built. 


Flag Raising Day.” 


BLACKSTONE CORPORATION, JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


{ Division of Jamestown Metal Equipment Co., Inc. 


BLACKSTONE 
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RADIO, PHONOGRAPH PRODUCTION 
TO BE STOPPED AFTER APRIL 22 


Industry To Be Converted 
To 100% War Production 
Says WPB 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The War Pro- 


duction Board has ordered the manu- 
facture of radios and phonographs for 
civilian use to be discontinued after April 
22, 1942. 

The plants may complete sets on which 
they begin assembly work on or before 
April 22, 1942, under the limited produc- 
tion quotas provided for in the original 
order (L-44). They may also continue 
to make replacement parts. 

Other than that the entire facilities of 
the American radio industry will be made 
available for war production. 

The order stipulates that no manufac- 
turer shall use more than $500 worth of 
parts and materials ordered after Febru- 
1942. However, it does not im- 
pose any limitation on the purchase of 
wooden cabinets. The $500 ceiling on 
orders is to permit the purchase of a 
limited quantity of incidental items to 
complete production by April 22. 


Affects 55 Companies 


The order (L-44-a) affects 55 com- 
panies manufacturing home receiving sets 
who in 1941 employed approximately 
30,000 persons, produced more than 
13,000,000 sets, and did a business of ap- 
proximately $240,000,000. In the manufac- 
ture of these more than 13,000,000 sets 
for civilian use the following amounts of 
critical materials were used: 2100 tons of 
aluminum, 10,500 tons of copper, 280 tons 
of nickel, and 70,000 tons of steel. 

War equipment to be produced by the 
radio industry will include airplane de- 
tection equipment, to detect approaching 
enemy aircraft, and transmitting and re- 
ceiving equipment to enable our armed 
forces—on land, on sea, or in the air— 
to communicate with each other. 

Military orders already placed for war 
radio equipment amount to more than one 
billion dollars. Orders of approximately 


$500,000,000 are held by the 55 companies 
affected by today’s order; the balance are 
held by companies not usually engaged 
in the manufacture of home radio sets. 

Production of home radios was orig- 
inally curtailed in an order issued in 
January which provided that between 
January 23 and April 23 the large manu- 
facturers were limited to 55 per cent of 
their rate of production in the first nine 
months of 1941, and small manufacturers 
were limited to 65 per cent. It is expected 
that under the terms of that order ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 radios will be built 
this year before the cutoff goes into effect. 

Robert Berner, Chief of the Radio Sec- 
tion of the War Production Board, said 
that the conversion will not result in 
unemployment for any appreciable period ; 
in fact, employment in the radio industry 
will greatly increase after the switch has 
been made from civilian to military pro- 
duction. It is expected that more than 
95 per cent of the conversion will be 
completed before June 30 of this year. 

The Ordnance Branch and the Radio 
Section of Consumers’ Durable Goods 
Branch of WPB, to facilitate the conver- 
sion of the smaller companies, have 
worked out a_ sub-contracting plan 
whereby each of the 55 companies affected 
by the order who is not himself a prime 
contractor will be assigned to a prime 
contractor, thus forming a series of mili- 
tary production “family groups.” The 
load of producing war radio equipment 
will be so evenly divided that there will 
be work for every company, either as a 
prime contractor or a _ sub-contractor, 
which is capable of performing the pre- 
cise operations demanded by the military. 
In fact, all but 13 of the 55 companies 
affected by the order already have mili- 
tary contracts of some kind. Orders for 
most will soon be increased and it is 
hoped that the 13 companies now without 
any military contracts will be able to 
obtain a part of the war business. 

When the last of the 55 companies has 
turned out the last civilian radio, there 
will be in operation more than 60,000,000 
radio sets in American homes. 


Commercial Credit Company 


Host to Executives 


Many leading manufacturers and utility executives attended the Annual Meeting 
of the Economy Purchase Plan Committee at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New 
York recently. Commercial Credit Company, which operates this cooperative 
finance plan were hosts for luncheon on this occasion, following which, Howard 
L. Wynegar, President of the Company made a short talk on problems effecting 
the appliance and utility industries. 

Shown above (foreground) are, left, Harrison T. McCann of Commercial Credit, 
and right, Gilbert Dunklin of Westinghouse. Others in the group, seated from 
left to right are: Messrs. H. B. Hardwick, Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- 
tion; M. E. Skinner,, Buffalo Niagara Electric Corporation; C. G. Smith, General 
Electric Company; W. J. O'Brien, Landers, Frary & Clark; R. Fox, General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation; George Mosher, General Electric Contracts 
Corporation; H. R. Shear, Phileo; O. O. Shreiber, Philco; J. Morrell, Niagara 
Hudson Power Corporation; C. M. Peters and W. H. Crawford, Commercial 
Credit Company; E. J. FitzGerald, Niagara Hudson Power Corporation; L. R. 
Parker, Commonwealth & Southern Corporation; Donald Benson, National Electric 
Manufacturers Association; R. S. Bell, Commonwealth & Southern Corporation; 
George Hart, Ebasco Services, Inc.; F. M. Lynch, Niagara Hudson Power Cor- 
poration; T. O. McDavid, Commercial Credit Company; V. G. Egan, Nash 


Kelvinator; Frank deGruchy, Graybar. 
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“What About 


Coleman Oil Heaters 


1942?” 


Here is a plain statement of facts—We MUST Face Them 


Thousands of Coleman Oil Heaters have been shipped to 
Coleman Distributors. In certain areas, however, new 
installations of oil heaters, except for replacements, have 
now been prohibited by Government regulation. 


In open areas there will be a limited quantity of heaters 
available for civilian sales through the regular retail channels. 
In designated defense areas, it is possible to obtain some 
priority rated orders. Such orders necessarily will be given 
preferred handling. Consult with your distributor or write 
us for more detailed information on priority orders. 

The factors which limit the manufacture and sale of oil 
heaters should be clearly understood. They are: 

First, the amount of steel available from which to 
make heaters after wartime needs have been supplied. 
Second, the requirements of our Government for 

Coleman Oil Heaters for use in army camps, naval 

stations, defense housing projects, etc. 

Third, the conservation of oil for wartime needs. 


What Does This Mean to You? 


This means that some dealers will not be able to obtain 
nearly as many Coleman Heaters as they would like to have. 
Some may not be able to obtain any. In defense areas 
distributors and dealers may obtain priority rated orders. 
Under government regulations these orders have first call 
on the available supply of heaters. 

But let us not blame our government for this situation. 
Let’s put the blame where it squarely belongs: on the ene- 
mies of our country who started this war and who would 
destroy our American way of life. 


Our Country’s Needs Come First 


This is a time when first things must come first. All 
Americans will agree that our first duty is to contribute to 
our country’s wartime needs. Coleman does this: 

First, by making the maximum amount of direct 
war equipment and munitions that can be produced 
from that part of our machinery adaptable for this 
purpose. 

Second, by supplying regular Coleman products 
for military purposes. 

We are bending every energy in a complete round-the- 
clock, 24-hour day, 7-day week production schedule to take 
care of these essential needs first. 


900 Coleman Heaters =1 Tank 


Steel is a prime need in our national Offense program. It is 
needed for tanks, torpedoes, warships, guns. 


The steel required to make 900 Coleman Oil Heaters will 
make one medium size tank, or 120 500-lb. bombs—more 


Coleman 


than enough bombs to sink a first-line enemy battleship. 
Less steel for our own personal benefit now provides the 
means for a quicker victory—and what one of us would 
have it different? 


Leaders In the Field of Heating 


The Coleman Company is a recognized leader in the field of 
low-cost heating appliances for small, modern homes—a 
leadership that has been earned by the faithful adherence to 
the established Coleman Policy of making every Coleman 
Product “The Best of Its Kind”. 


During the past year the Coleman Company has furnished 
the heating equipment for more defense homes than any 
other single manufacturer. This equipment includes Coleman 
Oil Heaters and Coleman Oil and Gas Floor Furnaces. The 
name “Coleman” is recognized as a standard of quality and 
dependable performance. 


In recognition of this fine public acceptance and the faith 
and loyalty of our good dealer friends— 


We Make You This Pledge: 


—we will continue our engineering and research to improve 
Coleman Heaters and make them still better. And when the 
present emergency is over and we are again privileged to 
supply you with all the Coleman Heaters you want, the 
Coleman Line will still be your Profit Line, as well as “The 
Best of Its Kind’. 


—we will give every possible help toward a construc- 
tive service program on Coleman Oil Heaters now in use 
to “Keep ’Em Working” to maintain the confidence and 
satisfaction of your customers. 


With this pledge on our part, with cooperation and 
patience on your part, we will weather the storm together 
and in the days of peace to come, we will both be the 
stronger for it. 


Oil Heaters 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY 
WICHITA++s+CHICAG LOS ANGELES 
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THIS 1s youR 
ASSURANCE OF 
CONTINUED 
SATISFACTION 


‘Thenst war has temporarily halted 
the manufacture of Proctor appliances, 
the function of service continues with 
greater-than-ever emphasis. To serve 
Proctor dealers and their customers, 
authorized Proctor service stations now 
extend from coast to coast. 

When a Proctor appliance is brought to 
you for service, here’s all you need to do: 
1. Select the nearest Proctor author- 
ized service station. See list below. 


2. Send it to service station. 


east The Electric Shop 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 41-24 29th Street 
791 Tremont Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 

T. F. Cushing 
349 Worthington St 
Springfield, Mass. 

Reading Electric Co 
200 William Street 
New York, 


Long Island City, N.Y 
J}. Hardee Company 
144-35 Jamaica Ave. 
Jamaica, N.Y 
C. M. Perrin, inc 
87-22 Jamaica Ave 
Woodhaven, N.Y 
Meigreen Electrical Corp. 
543 South Broadway 


Roberts & Roberts Yonkers, N.Y 
30 Willoughby Street Wangler Electric Co. 
Brooklyn, New York 2637 Main St 

Vogt’s, Inc Buffalo, N.Y 
307 Broadway Doubleday-Hill Elec. Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N.Y 715 Twelfth St. N. 


Washington, D.C 

h 

Quick Service Electric Co 
Bronx, 6. Y First Floor, Jenkins Arcade 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Ward's Electrical Shop Brentwood Elec. Sales & Serv 
150-40 Northern Bivd 2735 Brownsville Road 
Flushing, Long tsland Brentwood. Pa 


Proctor’s Authorized Service Plan 
Serves Your Customers, Serves YOU 


3. Appliance will be repaired and re- 
turned promptly to you. 

4. Service station bills you. You may 
bill customer. 


5. If desired, transaction may be direct 
between service station and customer. 
Service stations are now listed in classi- 
fied section of local telephone direc- 
tories (under “Electrical Appliances’’.) 
PROCTOR ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Sales Division, Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Third 
St. & Hunting Park Ave., Philadelphia, Penna. 


A. L. Fink Electric Co. 
2813 Woodburne Ave 


Standard Mercantile Co. 
1923 Washington Ave. 


Cincinnati, Ohio Houston, Texas 
Electrical Service Co Douglass Electric Appl. Co. 

4138 Pearl Road 1323 West Davis 

Cleveland, Ohio Dallas, Texas 


Bexley-Loudner Electric Co. 


Midwest Electric Wiring Co. 
2507 &. Main Street 


323 West Colfax Ave. 


Columbus, Ohio Denver, Colorado 
Beresford Elec. Shop Chas. W. Schneck Co. 
334 E. Fifth St 1333 N. 12th Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

Elec. Repair & Construction Co. 
811 Prospect Ave 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


west 
City Electric & Fixture Co. 
1022 Third Ave. 


Cooley Van Howe Service Co. Seattle, Wash. 

744 Michigan Theatre Bidz. Ajax Electric Co. 

rout, 740 Broadway 
hurch Ave. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Maxwell & Franks 


First & Wall Streets 
Spokane, Wash. 
Bressie Electric Co. 
309 S. W. Fifth Ave. 
Portland Oregon 
Time & Instrument Co 
222 Doole 


y Bid 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Baltimore Elec. Light Co. 
300 W. Coldspring Lane 
Baltimore, Md 

Louis 0. Bowman, Inc. 
1015 East Cary St. 
Richmond, Va. 


Tri State Philco Co. 
1540 4th Ave California Elec. Constr. Co. 
Huntington, W. Va. 639 Mission Street 
MIDOLE WEST San Francisco, Calif 


Electrical Appliance Servi-e 


E. B. Kelly & Co 
2458 tn Street 726 West Venice Bivd. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Los Calif 
Long Electric Co. J. F. Zwiener Electrical 
3 W. Washington Street 229 13th Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. San Diego, Calif. 
Barr- Thorp Electric Co. Dean & Hoffman 


27th & Holmes Streets 


Kansas City, Mo Long Beach, Calif. 
Kaemmerien Electric Co. CANADA 
2318 Locust Street J. K. MacLeod 


Saint Lours, Mo 
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OPA FREEZES ALL MAJOR 


APPLIANCE, RADIO PRICES 
Retail and Wholesale Levels Set as of March 30 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—In the broad- 
cast action yet taken to combat price 
inflation affecting lines of goods scarce 
by war, Acting Price Administrator John 
E. Hamm recently set maximum prices 
that retailers can charge for seven major 
household appliances. 

Effective March 30, the latest OPA 
regulations bring under Federal price 
control at the retail level: New house- 
hold mechanical refrigerators; new 
household vacuum cleaners and attach- 
ments; new domestic heating and cook- 
ing stoves and ranges; new domestic 
washing and ironing machines; new radio 
receiving sets and phonographs; and new 
typewriters. 

Production of all of these important 
articles of consumers’ durable goods has 
been drastically curtailed or completely 
suspended because of the demand of war 
industries for the metals that are used 
in their manufacture. This growing 
scarcity has resulted in sharp price in- 
creases at wholesale and retail and in 
thousands of complaints from the buying 
public of profiteering, according to Act- 
ing Administrator Hamm. 

“Inasmuch as there has been no in- 
crease in manufacturers’ prices, it is ob- 
vious that wholesale and retail prices 
are being pushed up simply on the theory 
that the public should be glad to get a 
new refrigerator or washer or vacuum 
cleaner or radio at any price in these 
times,” Mr. Hamm said. “There is the 
reasoning that makes for profiteering 
and stimulates inflation. We have the 
duty of preventing these twin evils and 
are acting accordingly. Enforced scarcity 
will not be permitted to dictate the price 
of any article subject to OPA control, 
now or in the future.” 


In addition to setting maximum prices 
at retail, the orders also apply at the 
wholesale level, and, in the case of the 
regulations for vacuum cleaners and 
new typewriters, place a ceiling over 
manufacturers’ prices for the first time. 


Four Regulations Temporary 

Four of the OPA regulations—those 
applying to new typewriters, domestic 
washing and ironing machines, radio 
receiving sets and phonographs, and do- 
mestic heating and cooking stoves and 
ranges—are 60-day “temporary regula- 
tions,” those applying to household 
vacuum cleaners and attachments and 
household mechanical refrigerators, use 
for the ceiling prices the manufacturers’ 
recommended retail price lists and 
“freeze” the price margins of whole- 
sale distributors to the levels of Octo- 
ber 1-15, 1941. 

Commenting further on the new regu- 
lations, Acting Administrator Hamm 
said: “Until now, OPA has regulated at 
retail only the prices of automobiles, 
tires, and gasoline, and the latter in 
only 19 states. Since well over 100 com- 
modities and manufactured articles (in- 
cluding several of the products named 
today) have been under price control at 
the producing level for varying lengths 
of time, the nation’s manufacturers are 
quite familiar with our regulations, and, 
to a lesser degree, so are wholesalers and 
some retailers. 

“By our previous actions, which were 
timed to coincide with the orders of 
the War Production Board that cut 
production sharply, we feel that OPA 
effectively prevented an early price run- 
away at producing levels. What we are 
saying by today’s orders is that the pub- 


the price. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


Offices In All 
Principal Cities 
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IN THE YEARS AHE 


AD 


Since 1892 Signal Products have estab- 
lished themselves as the ultimate in 
Quality and Price. In the 


will still be the principal product of the Signal plant 
—each year aiming to make the best product for 


ears to come Quality 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
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lic shall not be compelled to submit to 
unreasonable and inflated prices at retail 
simply because supplies are short.” 


Dealers Must Post Nofice 


Mr. Hamm called particular attention 
of the public and retail outlets to a fea- 
ture common to all but one of today’s 
regulations, i.e. the requirement that 
every dealer must post in a conspicuous 
place on his premises a large notice set- 
ting forth the make, model number, and 
maximum price of the article offered for 
sale. In the case of vacuum cleaners, 
which are largely sold from door to 
door, a label must be attached to the 
appliance or attachment reading, “the 
maximum cash price for this household 
vacuum cleaner or/and attachment, as 
established by the OPA is $.....” 

To determine for posting purposes the 
maximum prices of three of the prod- 
ucts covered by the temporary 60-day 
regulation, i.e., radio receiving sets and 
phonographs, domestic heating and cook- 
ing stoves and ranges, and domestic 
washing and ironing machines, retailers 
are instructed to take the highest net 
price at which each model was sold on 
March 19 or, if no sale was made on 
March 19, then on the nearest previous 
date to March 19. In the case of type- 
writers, the “ceiling price date” is March 
5, the day before WPB “froze” all type- 
writer sales. 

As stated previously, the per- 
manent price regulations—household 
mechanical refrigerators and vacuum 
cleaners and attachments—make use of 
the retail prices recommended by manu- 
facturers. 


Refrigerator Models Affected 


The regulation for household mechan- 
ical refrigerators lists manufacturers’ 
recommended retail prices for the fol- 
lowing makes: Norge (1941 & 1942), 
Copeland (1942), Crosley (1941 & 1942), 
Hotpoint (1941), General Electric (1941 
& 1942), Frigidaire (1941 & 1942), 


(1941 
Ward (1941 & 1942), Kelvinator (1941 
& 1942), Leonard (1941 & 1942), Philco 
(1941 & 1942), Coldspot—Sears Roe- 


Gibson & 1942), Montgomery 


buck & Co. (1941 & 1942), Stewart 
Warner (1941 & 1942), Westinghouse 
(1941 & 1942). 

Mr. Hamm advised refrigerator re- 
tailers who do not have copies of the 
retail prices recommended by the man- 
ufacturer whose line they handle to com- 
municate with the factory at once and 
obtain the list in order to prepare maxi- 
mum prices for posting beginning March 
30. Retailers of refrigerators are oper- 
ating under a recent order of the War 
Production Board which restricts their 
sales of new models. 


Vacuum Cleaner Regulations 


The regulation for household vacuum 
cleaners and attachments also contains 
tables of maximum prices based on the 
manufacturers’ recommended retail 
prices. The various makes (all 1941 mod- 
els) are listed as follows (with a specific 
price for each line): Air-way, Apex, 
Birtman, Clements, Electrolux, Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner, Eureka, Gamble-Skog- 
mo, Pa-Geier, General Electric, Hamil- 
ton Beach, Hoover, Landers, Frary & 
Clark, Montgomery Ward, Regina, Scott 
& Fetzer, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Singer 
Sewing Machine and Westinghouse. 

Vacuum cleaner retailers, like dealers 
in refrigerators, are instructed to apply 
to manufacturers for the necessary price 
lists. Unlike the refrigerator order, how- 
ever, the vacuum cleaner regulation does 
not require the posting of prices, but 
rather attachment to the vacuum cleaner 
of a label giving the maximum price. 

Common to all schedules are sections 
dealing with evasions and violations and 
referring to the penalties applying under 
the Emergency Price Control Act. Will- 
ful violation of a regulation, according 
to the act, makes the violator liable, 
upon conviction, to a fine of as much as 
$5,000 or to imprisonment for not more 
than one year, ot both. 


THE modern design of today's 
electric ranges requires chrome, 
nickel, copper—in addition to 
large amounts of steel—and not 
a single one of these materials is 
available in sufficient quantities to 
care for consumer demand after 
war needs are supplied. The ma- 
terials Cavalier would have had 
are going to war. Furthermore 
Cavalier's production facilities are 
being devoted to the manufacture 
of munitions themselves, to a con- 
stantly increasing extent. 

Consequently there will be less 
Cavalier Electric Ranges in 1942. 
Our first duty—like yours—is to 


do anything in our power to fur- 
ther the drive for Victory. Busi- 
ness as usual is out for the dura- 
tion, but some future day will 
bring a greater demand than ever 
before for electric ranges. When 
that day comes Cavalier will be 
ready. 


Cavaliet 


ELECTRIC RANGES 
& WATER HEATERS 


Cavalier Corporation 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
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ys 
FG A WAR-LIMITED NUMBER OF \ ; 
SERVE YOUR CUSTOMERS 
—} — ? J 
out for the duration! All of you know that many 
restrictions are being placed on manufacturers, 
: j retailers and consumers, and that Priorities are 
; ‘ , limiting certain goods used in the manufacture 
a oud of many appliances, However, we are still able . 
to build for consumer consumption gq limited ay 
' humber of quality-constructed Thermogray 
Electric Water Heaters. Dealers know from past 
©xperience that Thermogray Electric Water 
\ Heaters sel] Profitably and give years of 
“ y trouble-free Service. Utility executives know - 
\ ~~ — that off-peak water heating offers an excellent 
— means of balancing load for greater efficiency 
and ©conomy of operation. Orders you Place 
with this company will be filled as Tapidly as 
Possible. [f additiona] information is desired 
> Concerning our complete line of Electric Water a 
Heaters, just address q Post card to this com- 
Pany. Your request will be given our imme- 
diate attention! 
a 
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THIS LABEL 


keeps people planning 


for better living 


HERE is no stronger force 

in merchandising than the 
persistent desire of American 
people for better, more conven- 
ient living. In the last 20 years 
that demand has been nourished 
by a great wave of moderniza- 
tion in home equipment. People 
have bought what they could, 
and they have learned to plan 
ahead for the improvements 
they could afford next month or 
mext year... a new stove, a 
better refrigerator, more modern 
bathroom equipment. Maybe 
John Jones and his wife can’t get 
all they want now, or next month, 
or next year... but we believe 
that yen for planning ahead is 


still a healthy habit, both for 
consumers and marketers. We 
think it should be encouraged. 

That’s why we are continuing 
our national program of con- 
sumer advertising. These unique 
messages will keep people want- 
ing the added comfort and con- 
venience products made from 
steel can bring them. This pro- 
gram has already developed a 
consciousness that the U-S-S 
label on home equipment means 
extra value, modern appearance, 
long life. And more important 
— it is helping to keep your mar- 
kets alive by encouraging Ameri- 
can people to keep on planning 
for better living. 


MOST PEOPLE WHO BUY HOME EQUIPMENT see U-S-S 
advertising in the mass circulation magazines. Many 
stores are capitalizing this familiarity by using reprints 
of our advertisements in their displays and featuring 
products made with U-S-S Steel. If you'll write, we'll be 
glad to help you plan your sales promotion along these lines. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
4 

TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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New Positions of the Month 


Given New Responsibilities at Westinghouse 


T. J. NEWCOMB 


Westinghouse Merchandising Division 


Appointment of Reese Mills as assistant 
manager of the Westinghouse Merchan- 
dising Division and T. J. Newcomb as 
sales manager for merchandise products 
was announced recently by J. H. Ash- 
baugh, manager of the Division. 

Frank R. Kohnstamm, sales manager 
of the Division since April, 1939, an- 
nounced that his resignation, which he 
submitted on February 23, would become 
effective immediately. He said his future 
plans will be made after a vacation trip. 
Mr. Kohnstamm joined Westinghouse in 
1917, and has been engaged during that 
time with the Company in its Merchan- 
dising, Lighting and Sales Promotion 
Divisions. 

Mr. Mills will direct sales administra- 
tion and product service activities of the 
Division. With Westinghouse since 1919, 
Mr. Mills had been assistant merchandise 
sales manager since January, 1940. 

Mr. Newcomb will have charge of 
merchandising sales and advertising, and 
will direct the Division’s field organiza- 
tion. Mr. Newcomb joined Westinghouse 
in 1929. He had been manager of the 
Household Refrigerator and Laundry 
Equipment Department for nearly three 
years. 


Reese Mills 


Mr. Mills joined Westinghouse in 
February, 1919, as a student engineer, 
after his graduation from Georgia Tech 
(1918) and a “hitch” in the Army as a 
Field Artillery Second Lieutenant. A 
year later, he took an offer of a job in a 
small plant which had just been acquired 
by Westinghouse in Mansfield, Ohio, for 
the manufacture of electric appliances. 

In 1926 Mr. Mills was made manager 
of electric range sales. In 1930, the water 
heater section was added to his depart- 
ment, and in 1935 the dishwasher activi- 
ties were begun under his direction. 

Mr. Mills became assistant sales man- 
ager of the Westinghouse Merchandising 
Division in January, 1940. 


T. J. Newcomb 


Mr. Newcomb came to Westinghouse 
in Mansfield, Ohio, as supervisor of do- 
mestic refrigeration in November, 1929, 
when that department was organized. In 
1933, he went to the Springfield, Mass., 
plant of Westinghouse as co-ordinator of 
refrigerator design and product develop- 
ment. Mr. Newcomb became manager of 
the Commercial Refrigeration Depart- 
ment in 1935, with headquarters in 
Springfield. 

He returned to Mansfield in July, 1939, 
as manager of the Household Refrigera- 
tion and Laundry Equipment Department, 
his position until the appointment as 
merchandise sales manager. 


REESE MILLS 


Apex Electrical Mfg. 


C. G. Frantz, president of The Apex 
Electrical Manufacturing Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio announced the appoint- 
ment recently of Donald W. Randolph as 
director of research. 


D. W. RANDOLPH 


Mr. Randolph brings to Apex a wealth 
of experience, having held such responsi- 
ble positions as research engineer, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation ; chief electrical 
engineer, Aviation Engine Division, Pack- 
ard Motor Company; and assistant me- 
chanical engineer, Bureau of 
Standards. He is a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and a member of the Committee on 
Spectroscopic Analysis and Heat Resist- 
ing Metals of the American Society for 
Testing Metals. 

In his new position, Mr. Randolph will 
be entrusted with the development of new 
appliances to be introduced by Apex in 
post war markets. 


Graybar 


W. E. Mallicote, formerly salesman at 
the Knoxville branch of the Graybar 
Electric Company, was appointed sales 
manager of the Chattanooga office in Feb- 
ruary. He replaces Mr. C. C. McGraw 
who has been called into the service. Mr. 
Mallicote joined Graybar in 1928. 


lron Fireman 


W. S. Parrish has been appointed sales 
manager of the newly enlarged midwest 
division of the Iron Fireman Manufactur- 
ing company, announces C. T. Burg, gen- 
eral sales manager. The division is a 
consolidation of the former midwest 
district with the Mississippi valley district. 
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Hygrade Sylvania 


Appointment of C. P. Boggs to the post 
of director of manufacturing for the 
Hygrade Sylvania Corporation, second 
largest radio tube producer and third 
largest in the lamp industry, was an- 
nounced recently by W. E. Poor, execu- 
tive vice president. 


Cc. P. BOGGS 


In this staff position, Mr. Boggs will 
report directly to W. E. Poor on the 
broad administration of five phases o! 
radio tube, incandescent lamp, fluorescent 
lamp, fluorescent fixture and fluorescent 
accessories manufacturing. 

Mr. Boggs has held executive positions 
in the manufacturing division of Hygrade 
Sylvania Corporation since 1932. Re- 
cently, he was made assistant to execu- 
tive vice president W. E. Poor. 


Chas. G. Pyle, general sales manager 
of the Lighting Division of the Hygrade 
Sylvania Corporation, has announced 
that R. F. Hartenstein, formerly director 
of lighting of the Ohio Edison Company, 
Akron, Ohio, has become associated with 
the Hygrade Sylvania Corporation as a 
special representative. 

Mr. Hartenstein will spend the major 
part of his time contacting the commer- 
cial departments of the various utilities 
throughout the United States. 


Philco Corporation 


James H. Carmine of Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been elected vice-president in charge 
of merchandising of Philco Corporation, 
it was announced recently. 

Mr. Carmine has been connected with 
Philco in positions of increasing responsi- 
bility since 1923. His contributions to the 
Company’s sales and merchandising activ- 
ities have played an important part in 
its growth and expansion into the radio, 
refrigeration, and other industries. 

In 1923, Mr. Carmine became district 
representative for Philco in Pittsburgh 
when the Company was still engaged ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of storage 
batteries. Three years later, he was named 
manager of the Syracuse office which 
handled the sale of Philco products in 
most of New York State. 

After acting as manager of the Com- 
pany’s East Central Division, with head- 
quarters in Buffalo, and, later in Cleve- 

, Mr. Carmine went to Chicago as 
— manager of the Middle West in 

Three years ago he was transferred to 
the home offices of Philco in Philadelphia 
to become assistant general sales man- 
ager and in 1941 was made general sales 
manager for Philco. 


General Electric 


T. F. Barton of New York and W. B. 
Clayton of Dallas, Texas, have been 
elected commercial vice presidents of the 
Generali Electric Company, it was an- 
nounced today by President Charles E. 
Wilson. Both have been district man- 
agers in their respective territories and 
will continue as such. 


General Electric Lamp Department 


Upon the recommendation of J. E. Kew- 
ley, vice-president of General Electric 
Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, M. L. 
Sloan has been advanced from assistant 
manager to manager of the lamp depart- 
ment. 

J. E. Kewley continues at Nela Park 


M. L. SLOAN 


as General Electric vice-president in gen- 
eral charge of the lamp department. 

Mr. Sloan’s first job was with the old 
General Electric National Lamp Works 
in Cleveland. In 1912 he was transferred 
to the Youngstown (Ohio) lamp works 
where, in only a few months, he was ad- 
vanced to the position of assistant man- 


ager. 

In 1913, Mr. Sloan was transferred to 
the new Nela Park headquarters. After 
serving for less than a year in the manu- 
facturing department, he was advanced 
to assistant general manager of manu- 
facturing. He was made manager of the 
lamp manufacturing department in 1921, 
was transferred to the Administration 
Department at Nela Park in 1927, and 
was appointed assistant manager of the 
lamp department in 1931. 


Sacramento, Cal. 


The Electrical Contractors and Dealers 
Association of Sacramento, Calif., re- 
cently elected J. W. Thomas president, 
F. R. Merwin vice president, C. C. Buford 
secretary, W. E. Camp treasurer and 
Sam Bissett, E. L. French (retiring presi- 
dent) and C. Stewart Donley to the 
position of directors. 


Verne Hannon Joins OPA 


Verne Hannon, well-known executive 
in the home appliance field, has been 
called to Washington to take a position 
with the Office of Price Administration 
headed by Leon Henderson. It is re- 
ported that Mr. Hannon will be charged 
with administering retail prices on home 
laundry equipment. 
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For Spring Sales 
on the Home Front! 


UNIVERSAL 
HEATING PADS 


F YOU are looking for profits this Spring, promote Uni- 

versal Heating Pads made of the highest quality of mate- 
rials—carefully constructed and rigidly tested for tempera- 
ture maintenance. Each 3-Heat Pad is equipped with 4 
thermostats and positively 
maintains any one of 3 
separate temperatures. 
They come complete with 
separate, washable, mus- 
lin slip-cover and rubber- 
ized cover for use with 
either wet or dry applica- 
tions. 


Available with quilted 
tea rose sateen cover 
No. E9743. > 


Peach colored 
Krinkle Kloth 
with dark brown 
alligator leather- 
ette case for 
traveling or con- 
venient storage. 
No. E9448 


Also made in Orchid and 

Green Krinkle Kloth. 

Nos. E9444 and E9446 
respectively. —_> 


kkk 


There is a Universal Pad 
for every purse and 
every purpose. 


UNIVERSAL 


LANDERS NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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IMPORTANT NEWS FOR YOU 
—ON R&M FANS! 


It’s generally accepted that there'll be a‘far greater demand 


for quality fans this summer than the industry can supply. 


For this reason, you'll be smart to order R & M fans right away! 


Even though we are mighty busy 
with war production —at least for 
the time being we are able to make 
shipments of fans to our distribu- 
tors. Just how long this condition 
will last, and exactly how many 
fans we shall be able to make, are 
questions nobody can answer. But 
we do believe that we shall be able 
to fill most of those orders that 
come in soon. 

Play safe by letting your distrib- 
utor know now just how many 
R & M fans you will want! The 
sooner he gets your order—for im- 
mediate delivery —the better posi- 
tion he will be in to see that you 
get vour fair share. 


BANNER FANS 

8-inech, $4.75 
10-inch, $12.35 
12-inch, $19.05 


STANDARD FANS 
10-inch, $15.25 
12-inch, $30.60 
16-inch, $37.20 


You have our word that the fans we 
do make will be as fine as ever in 
construction, performance, effi- 
ciency and durability. And con- 
sidering higher production costs 
and higher taxes, theyll be better 
values than we've ever been able 
to offer in the past. 

Get in touch with your R « M fan 
distributor now. If you don’t know 
the name of the distributor nearest 
you, write us at the factory or 
ask the nearest R & M Branch 
Office listed below. 

Retail prices — including Federal 
Excise Tax —of 1942 desk models 
(60 eyeles, A. C.) are listed here for 
your convenience 


DELUXE FANS 
10-inch, $19.05 
12-inch, $34.35 
16-inch, $41.00 


Doing Our Best for America! 


sy BR « M fans are serving in Army Camps, on shipboard, and in kd 


Army and Navy Hospitals. R « M Motors, Hoists, Cranes, 
Ww Moyno Pumps and Machine Tool Drives are speeding pro- kg 


duction in countless armament industries. 


ROBBINS « MYERS - 


INC. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO «+ Branch Offices in: 


NEW YORK, 200 Varick St. CHICAGO, 2400 W. Madison St. PHILADELPHIA, 401 N. Broad St. 


KANSAS CITY, 2105 Grand Ave. 


NEW ORLEANS, 500 Camp St. 


DALLAS, 1100 Cadiz St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 237 Rialto Building 
THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Brantford, Ont. 
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‘Snapped at G-E's Electronic Tube College, held in Bridgeport recently, were, left to 
right: C. E. Wilson, G-E president; P. A. Tilley, asst-mgr., radio and television; Dr. W. R. 
G. Baker, G-E vice-president; H. J. Deines, G-E radio advertising manager and A. A. 
Brandt, sales manager, radio sets. 


G-E STAGES 
ELECTRONIC 
TUBE COLLEGE 


Distribution To Be Expanded 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. News that 
General Electric Company has tripled the 
number of distributors for electronic 
tubes, was only one of the highlights of 
the Electronic Tube College in Bridge- 
port, Conn., March 3 to 7. The College, 
sponsored by the radio, television & elec- 
tronics department of General Electric 
Company, was attended by radio receiver 
and tube district representatives and 
regional managers from all parts of the 
country. 

Another highlight was an address by 
Frazier Hunt, world traveller and radio 
news commentator for G.E., who de- 
scribed his personal interviews with five 
of the men in whose hands lie the destiny 
of the world today. 


Why A Tube College? 


Purpose of the Electronic Tube School 
sessions at Bridgeport was to acquaint 
radio receiver and tube field men with the 
breadth and scope of the new industry of 
electronics. H. W. Bennett, manager of 
renewal tubes and special products for 
G.E., asked the representatives to go back 
out into their territories and stage a simi- 
lar program for their many hundreds of 
tube distributors. 

A year ago, radio district representa- 
tives handled only radio receivers and 
radio receiver tubes. On June 1, 1941, 
they were given the added responsibility 
of selling industrial tubes, transmitting 
tubes, and power and special tubes. 

Several factors will stimulate tube 
activity on the part of the field men who 
attended Tube College. One is the gov- 
ernment order which stops the manufac- 
ture of radio receiving sets for civilian 
use within the United States on April 22. 
Another is the increasing use of industrial 
tubes in industries which are being con- 
verted to war production. 


Markets and Potentials 


In discussing markets and potentials, 
H. W. Bennett said that there are 60 
million radio receivers in use today in 
the United States. G. E. currently offers 
approximately 300 types of radio tubes, 
selling at from 65 cents to $2.30. 

There are more than 800 radio trans- 
mitting stations operating in the United 
States. G.E. has 61 types of renewal 
transmitting tubes for sale at from $1.50 
to $1,650 each. 


The market for industrial tubes is im- 
portant because of their prominence in 
conversion to war production. G.E. has 
approximately 45 types of industrial tubes, 
selling at from $1.50 to $355 each. 

Power and special purpose tubes are for 
highly specialized applications, and are in 
many cases hand made, such as tubes to 
meet a particular battery charging prob- 
lem, or to solve a high current rectifica- 
tion problem. There are approximately 
65 G.E. tubes in the power and special 
purpose classification. They sell at from 
$1 to $650 each. 


Expanded Distribution 


It was announced by H. W. Bennett 
that the distributing organization for elec- 
tronic tubes has been expanded effective 
March 4, to include many hundreds of 
new distributor-dealers throughout the 
United States and a large group of ap- 
paratus sales agents. 

Previously G.E. renewal tube distribu- 
tion was handled by G-E Supply distribu- 
torships and some independent G.E. radio 
distributors. Now the list of distributors 
includes these, and in addition, many more 
independent distributors, plus a new group 
of Schenectady distributor-dealers, plus 
a new group of apparatus sales agents. 

Speakers during the Electronic Tube 
College included: A. A. Brandt, sales 
manager radio receivers, who was chair- 
man of the College; H. J. Deines, adver- 
tising manager, radio receivers; L, C. 
Moore, Jr., G-E Supply Corp.; C. R. 
Barhydt, commercial engineer, receiver 
sales; H. J. Mandernach, R. A. Buescher, 
and C. T. Wandres, receiver and tube 
district representatives; E. H. Fritschel. 
transmitter tube sales, Schenectady; H. 
A. Jones, manager industrial tube sales, 
Schenectady; John Wood, advertising; 
A. L. Scaife, merchandise manager, Ap- 
pliance & Merchandise Dept. ; 
Snyder, assistant manager in charge of 
sales for A. & M. Dept.; P. A. Tilley, 
assistant manager, Radio, Television, & 
Electronics Department; F. A. Ray, 
Manager Musaphonic sales; P. R. Butler, 
manager technical sales & service, re- 
ceiver sales division; and T. K. Quinn, 
president of Maxon, Inc. 


John Duncombe To Coleman 


CHICAGO—John S. Duncombe, veteran 
R. Cooper Jr., and Merchandise Mart 
man, has become promotional and educa- 
tional director for Lou Coleman, Inc., 
816 W. Washington, Chicago. This firm 
has recently enlarged its service depart- 
ment to take care of all types of refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning and has been 
pioneering an insurance policy for owners. 
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COAST APPLIANCE 
GROUPS MERGE 


New Electrical Bureau Emerges 


SAN FRANCISCO—Merger of the 
Electrical Appliance Society of Northern 
California and of the Northern California 
Electrical Bureau has been announced. 
The new organization, which will func- 
tion under the name of the Electrical Bu- 
reau, has headquarters in the Western 
Merchandise Mart, San Francisco. Sub- 
stantially the same staff as formerly is to 
be maintained, with the appliance section 
operating as an autonomous body in its 
promotion of appliance campaigns. As 
formerly, units will be set up in each 
community or trading area in Northern 
and Central California to handle local 
details. Advantages of the merger are 
set forth as: (1) elimination of duplica- 
tion, (2) improved efficiency, (3) saving 
of time of prominent executives whose 
counsel and assistance are needed, (4) 
greater economy of operation, (5) promo- 
tion of harmony and recognition of inter- 
dependence within industry, (6) broad- 
ened scope of promotional and educational 
activities. It is proposed that promotional 
activities of the appliance section be sup- 
ported from some form of “sticker plan” 
with funds raised from retailers and 
wholesalers of appliances bearing stickers, 
augmented by the utility, each group bear- 
ing one third of the cost. Units will 
raise funds for special local contests or 
activities from among unit members. Spe- 
cific plans for the appliance section are 
being kept flexible to meet war conditions 
as they arise, and to be ready for the big 
job which will come with reconstruction. 


Edelmuth Chair Signs 
Appliance Distributors 


CLEVELAND—At a special showing 
held March 23 to 26, in the Hotel Carter 
in Cleveland, Sam Oritt, vice-president 
of the Edelmuth Company, announced 
the appointment of distributors for the 
Edelmuth Four-In-Hand nesting chairs. 
These modern, upholstered chairs are so 
designed that they may be used as indi- 
vidual units, as a sectional sofa, a com- 
plete divan, or may all be nested together 
into a single chair. Demonstrations of the 
chair in all its uses were given, advertis- 
ing and promotion plans were discussed, 
and the following specialty appliance dis- 
tributors were franchised: 


Starting a nation-wide movement to set 
all display clocks in retail stores to the 
"V for Victory" time, 12:55, instead of 
placing the hands at 8:18, a time seen 
frequently on the faces of clocks, at- 
tractive Irene Ryan contrasts the new 
with the old at the Warren Telechron 
plant, Ashland, Mass. 


Roskin Distrubtors—Hartford, Conn. 
Roskin Distributors—Albany, N. Y. 
Joseph Zamoiski Co.—Baltimore, Md. 
Apollo Distributing Co.—Newark, N. J. 
Times Appliance Co.—New York, N. Y. 
Northeastern Radio—Boston, Mass. 
Ryan Radio and Electric Go.—Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Joseph Strauss Co.— Buffalo, N. Y. 
Tri-State Philco—Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Tri-State Philco—-Huntington, W. Va. 
Dulaney Distributing Co—Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
Radio Equipment Co.—South Bend, 


nd. 

J. A. Williams Co.—Pittsburg, Pa. 

Radio Equipment Co.,—Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

J. A. White Distributing Co.—Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

V. J. McGranahan Distributing Co.— 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Electric "'V for Victory" 


The St. Louis Electrical Board of Trade recently accepted full rights to intro- 
duce and publicize nationally, to the electrical industry, a specially designed 
insiginia which has been designated as the electrical industry's Own Victory “V". 
The official presentation was made to Mr. W. E. Henges center, president and 
Mr. Carl H. Christine, secretary-manager of the St. Louis Electrical Board of 
Trade right, by James R. Kearney, Jr., president of the James R. Kearney 
Corporation of St. Louis left. The original design and idea of the insignia was 


conceived by his company. 
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Grand Features 


GRAND GAS RANGES 


Every feature on the Grand Gas Range is a se/ling feature. 
Econo-Speed Burners light instantly, positively. Practical 
features like simmer burners and roomy storage space. Lux- 
ury features like the smart non-glare lamp and automatic 
“Sunshine” oven light. A.G.A. approved for all types of gases. 


Grand’s Exclusive 


SAFE-TEE-KEE 


No prying youngsters or busy adults 
can turn burners on accidentally. The 
gas supply locks off at a master valve with 
handy removable key. Prevents escap- 
ing gas or needless burning flame. A 
priceless safety and economy feature. 


assurance. 


Grand’s Exclusive 
SAFETY OVEN PILOT 


Automatic lighting with a pilot of cast iron, 
placed to maintain 100% efficiency for years of 
service. Can’t be blown out by drafts from in- 
doors or outdoors. An additional kitchen safety 


GRAND RANGES 


Division of The Cleveland Cooperative Stove Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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FACTS 
concerning VICTOR 
FANS for 194e.. 


We have endeavored to allocate VICTOR FAN 
production for 1942 as fairly as possible. 


This production, with the exception of a small 


portion, has been spoken for by our distributors. 
We urge your immediate contact with these 
distributors, or with us if you are not familier 
with your local Victor Distributor. 


The VICTOR 1942 FAN LINE will be the finest 
we have ever produced, and better values 


than ever. 


VICTOR ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, Inc. 


2950 Robertson Road 


Dept. J-14 Cincinnati, Ohio 


The 1942 VICTOR FAN LINE 


FS 10 OX—10" oscillating, single speed 


FS 12 X —12" non-oscillating, single speed 
FT 12 QO —12" oscillating, 3 speed 
FT 16 O —16" oscillating, 3 speed 


FT 12 QX—1!2" oscillating, 2 speed, Magimatic shift 


Equipped with Flexaire Breeze Director 


DOING OUR FULL PART FOR FINAL VICTORY 
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and shot to the basement which is 
service headquarters. 

On arrival, a spring-wire tag is at- 
tached which details the service num- 
ber of the job, the date, the work to be 
done and the cost (in code). The shop 
service man, incidentally, never knows 
the name of the party for whom the 
work is being done. A blackboard in 
the service department indicates the 
work to be done that day. 

The foreman assigns the work. 
When completed, the service man 
makes out a time slip showing the 
time taken and the parts used. This is 
then entered on the original service 
tag, together with the profit so that 
Joe Doakes or the girls in the office 
can tell at a glance the whole story. 
On outside jobs, the service man fills 
in a ticket the same way. 


Service Shop Equipment 


The basement service department at 
Joe Doakes is probably typical of 
what a good service shop needs in the 
appliance business. It is divided into 
Paint- 
spraying and buffing each have separate 
alcoves, equipped with blower systems. 
Good ventilation and lighting are 
requisites, Joe says. In the basement 
proper, there are two 30x15-ft benches, 
one 20-ft and one 25-ft, surfaced with 
battleship linoleum. They are con- 
structed of 2x8 lumber with 4x4 up- 
rights and cost about $200 to build. 
There are five emery wheels and com- 
plete equipment for sanding and emery 
work; six large Athol vises; complete 
soldering equipment; six De Vilbiss 
spray guns; and a large number of 
12-in. buffing wheels. 

In addition, to this regular equip- 
ment, Joe has a lot of special tools he 
obtained from manufacturers to do 
special jobs. Joe says it is a waste of 
time to wrestle around with ordinary 
monkey-wrenches when the manufac- 
turer will supply a complete set to 
service his machine. He pays for these 
tools, too. Further, Joe has soldering 
benches, torch cutters, a large air com- 
pressor for supplying air to the benches 
for use in cleaning parts. This com- 


rooms, closets and alcoves. 
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What It Takes To Get Into Service 


pressor has automatic control and 
maintains 150 Ibs. pressure for the 
blow torches and paint sprays. 

And that’s not all. There is a special 
water drain for testing washers—all 
washers are put through the water test 
after servicing; there is a lathe and a 
drill press and a tray for cleaning with 
kerosene. Another trick of Joe’s is 
the use of an old “Locomotive” washer 
used, with Varnaline, to clean parts. 


A Service Business Inventory 


It would take a long time to catalog 
all of Joe Doakes’ service inventory 
in parts and equipment. But perhaps 
we can give you a rough idea by out- 
lining some of the principal items: 

350 wringer rolls 

150 rubber tub beads 

500 belts of all kinds 

100 ironer roll pads 

300 roll pad covers for ironers 

300 vacuum cleaner bags 

350 hose filler drains 

600 small belts for cleaners 

7,500 ft. of rubber-covered cord 

But that is only part of the story. 
There are hundreds of feet of vacuum 
cleaner hose; over 50 different types 
of motors; bin-loads of miscellaneous 
parts including wringer housings, 
clutches, shafts, agitators, baskets, 
center posts; reels of cord artd heater 
wire; quantities of ball-bearings, nuts, 
bolts, etc; a large assortment of ream- 
ers; jars of taps, drills and tap 
wrenches; jars of springs and pins; a 
large quantity of paint and lacquer; 
large quantities of leather belting, 
webbed and plain; cords, plugs and 
tubes for testing shorts; outlets and 
resistor coil; dies for stamping num- 
bers in metal and wood and so on. The 
list is endless. 

That’s the kind of equipment, inven- 
tory and personnel you need to get into 
major appliance service with both feet. 
Joe is in there with both feet and likes 
it fine. He is one of the most cheerful 
men we've met in the appliance busi- 
ness—and maybe its because he knows 
that appliance shortages, or even stop- 
pages, are not going to knock him out 
ot a business he built and loves. 
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“WE-UNS HAD THE DISWASHIN' PROBLEM LICKED LONG AGO" 
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Salvaging a 200-Million-Dollar Investment 


to a cheaper location. I have a pretty 
fair stock laid in, which I expect to 
sell piece by piece, like a refugee sell- 
ing his jewels. That will cover my 
overhead. I have no salesmen now ex- 
cept myself, but will carry on with two 
service men, and repair work will be 
our bread and butter. I have not 
diversified into other lines as yet be- 
cause I know little about them, but 
may do this if I get a chance. With 
this setup, plus the help the distribu- 
tors give me, I expect to carry on.” 

The importance of repair work 
caused a meeting to be held by the ap- 
pliance association to discuss ways and 
means. Among those present were 
Ernie Schefft, Morris Pasch, Gordon 
Ische, Paul Dye of Taylor Electric, J. 
E. Mackowski of Wisconsin Electric 
Power Company, Sam Shapiro of 
Atlas, Milton Peters and Secretary H. 
L. Ashworth. Two methods of ap- 
proach were suggested : 

1. To set up a plan that would re- 
quire service departments to meet def- 
inite and fixed qualifications, and issue 
to those so doing a decalcomania “ap- 
proved service shop.” 

2. To set up an information plan 
covering the basic requirements of a 
competent service department, and 
broadcast it, leaving the execution to 
members. This was favored. Also was 
proposed: 

1. Uniform approach and uniform 
service equipment. 

2. A standardized tool kit. 

3. Standardized billing which would 
give the customer a complete listing on 
all work done. 

4. It was suggested that standard 
prices be worked out, and a fixed min- 
imum established. Such data would be 
valuable as many service departments 
had been run on a loss basis, and 
proprietors had no knowledge of cost 
accounting. 

5. Service engineering sheets and 
information to be released by the as- 
sociation from time to time. 

6. Retail dealers should take ad- 
vantage of the plans offered by manu- 
facturers and distributors. 

To be effective a repair campaign 
sponsored by the association called for 
advertising and so far there had ap- 
peared no one to pay for it. 

Because Milwaukee has a service 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 


men’s union — Electrical Workers 
Union B-1092—headed by Milton 
Peters, much of the spade work to set- 
ting up service departments has been 
done. The men are ready. Said to have 
around 200 members, in five years it 
has hiked the pay of its people from 
an average of $22 a week for a 64 
hour week to $40.80 or better for a 
48 hour week, plus 54¢ a mile for car 
usage. 

With a steady income assured, the 
ranks of the service men have been 
filled with family men who will not 
be much affected by the draft. 

“About half of the 100 key dealers 
in Milwaukee already have service de- 
ments,” said Milton Peters. “Of these 
around 40 will undertake to repair 
more than radio. Then there are ten 
independent service setups.” 

Firms like the Jones Appliance 
Corp., Electrical Household Appli- 
ance Company, Milwaukee Electric 
Appliance Co., Milwaukee Washing 
Machine Company, Morella* Appliance 
Co., Knippel Appliance Co., John J. 
Geering, Fred L. Boehme, Lohuius, 
Master Refrigerator Service, Auto- 
matic Refrigeration Service, General 
Rebuilt Vacuum Cleaner Stores, Pre- 
mier, Kirby Sales and Service, Cage 
Appliance Shop and Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Shop are already on the ground 
floor to take care of repairs. 

But as one gentleman who doesn’t 
want to be quoted, declares, it looks 
as if Milwaukee distributors are going 
to ‘edge into service work for their 
dealers, operating a pick-up and de- 
livery, with the dealer doing the con- 
tact and collection. Many distributors 
have the shops, the parts, and the 
workmen. It is predicted that the time 
will shortly come when a dealer can 
accept any brand (regardless of 
whether he stocks it), call that particu- 
lar distributor, and thus be in a posi- 
tion to satisfy the repair needs of his 
community 100 percent. 

This method, our informant points 
out, eliminates needless duplications of 
parts stocks, makes unnecessary ex- 
tensive build-ups of new service de- 
partments by dealers not already equip- 
ped, and best of all it provides the dis- 
tributors with revenue and a string or 
their dealers during the dark days 
ahead in World War II. 


GOOD TELEPHONE HANDLING IS HALF THE 
BATTLE IN SERVICE 


This order of procedure has been found to work best in handling service calls: 
1. "What brand do you own?" (Don't forget to comment on the fact that 


it is an exceptionally fine make). 


2. "Do you remember what model it is?" (The customer may not know, but 
you have at least stalled him off on the subject of talking price). 


3. "What is your address?" 


4. "How do you spell your last name?" (People will do this even before 


they tell you their name). 


5. “What kind of trouble have you been having?" (This usually brings forth 
@ gush of information which you want to listen to to get a complete picture.) 
6. “Our service man happens to be well acquainted with your make of 
machine, and is equipped especially for service on it. He will check it over in 


your home and the price for this service is only $.... 


convenient for you to have him call? 


When will it be most 
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“MORE HEAT 
POUND METAL” 


VAPORIZING TYPE OIL BURNER 
MODERN DEFENSE HOUSING! 


"Equipped with 
Dependable 
Controls 


Heating Engineers will tell you that “No other 
type of heating gives you SO MUCH HEAT 
PER POUND OF METAL as the VAPORIZING 
TYPE Oil Burner!” For this reason, Circulators, 
Hot Water Heaters and “Packaged” Furnace 
Units using this type of burner will offer you 
a tremendous market during 1942, both for 
Defense Housing and in modernizing millions 
of present homes. 


* 


This low cost heating is made completely de- 
pendable, economical and “trouble-free” by the 
use of A-P DEPENDABLE OIL CONTROLS. 
These Controls are therefore your most im- 
portant sales feature, assurance to your cus- 
tomers of fuel economy, heating satisfaction — 
the “most heat for their money.” 


Retailers... 


Use the many advantages of A-P DEPENDABLE 
Valves in your daily selling .. . And learn how 
easily you can equip those heating units with 
the convenience of A-P THERMOSTATIC HEAT 
REGULATOR SETS — for extra sales and profits. 


Write for YOUR copy of the new 
“A-P Album of Space Heater Selling.” 


AUTOMATIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


NORTH THIRTY — SECOND STREET 


MILWAUKEE ® WISCONSIN 


END 
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UNDISPLAYED RATE: 


tive insertions of undisplayed ade. 


WHERE TO 


Parts, Service & Accessories 


$1.00 per line per insertion. Minimum 
charge $4.00. (First line in smal! black 
face type.) Fractions of a line count 
as a line. Discount of 10% if full pay- 
ment is made in advance for 4 consecu- 


BUY 


DISPLAYED RATE: 


$12.25 per inch per insertion. Contract 
rate on request. (An advertising inch 
is measure! vertically %” on one column. 
There are 4 columns—48 inches to & 
page.) 


15 Cents a Word, Minimum Charge $3.00. 


salaried employment only) 
woe ayable in advance. 


york, Chicago “4 San 
count as 10 wor 


in advance for 4 consecutive insertions. 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


Classified Advertising) 


: : MERCHANDISE 
EMPLOYMENT : “OPPORTUNITIES BUSINESS 
UNDISPLAYED RATES —— DISPLAYED 


POSITIONS WANTED (full or pert time 
the above 


UMBERS—Care of publication New 
offices 


DISCOUNT of iO% if full payment is made 


INDIVDUAL SPACES with border rules for 
rominent display of advertisements. 

Fhe advertising rate is $8.00 per inch for 
all advertising appearing on other than @ 
— basis. Contract rates quoted on 


AN. ADVERTISING INCH is measured %" 
vertically on a column—4 columns — 48 
inches to a page. 


RUBBER UPHOLSTERED 
HAND .< A 
TRUCKS 7 


SAFEGUARD 
Your Profits! 


Use ORANCEVILLE 
TRUCKS for han- 
dling refrigerators, 
ranges, radios, kitchen cabinets, ete. Only truck 
with patented quick change ratchet nose. Com- 
pletely rubber upholstered throughout. Several 
convenient sizes. Descriptive circular and prices 
on request, 

ORANGEVILLE MFG. CO. 
Manufacturers complete line of Floor Trucks 

Orangeville (Col. Co.) Penna. 


ALTER SERVICE IS PROMPT 


—and we have everything you need in 


AIR CONDITIONING 
and REFRIGERATION 
PARTS and SUPPLIES 


Write for free catalog. 
Please use your letterhead. 


THE HARRY ALTER CO. 


1728 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
3} CHICAGO BRANCHES, NORTH, WEST, SOUTH 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BRONX JAMAICA 
NEWARK DETROIT CLEVELAND ST. Louis 


RUCKS 


“it Lifts and Carries 
Lead” 


fini of cabinets. 


ture for special sizes 


SELF-LIFTING PIANO TRUCK CO. FINDLAY, OHIO 


FOR HANDLING ALL 


REFRIGERATORS 
and RANGES 


No. 102 BALANCE TRUC 
the 


CASTER 75 TRUCK 
Handies all Ref 
& Ranges with 

Safety 
No. 5 PADDED COVERS 


Ranges. Protection fer the 


Brown Duck, quilted 


= rt with a 
tched 
Back ac) uetabie tea: 


from one dependable source. 
Quality, Service, Low Prices! 


FREE! FREE! 
Catalo 

Washing Machine & ane Cleaner Parts. 
Save money by ordering all your supplies 


MIDWEST APPLIANCE PARTS co. 


ALL MAKES VACUUM CLEANERS 


BOUGHT 


We pay spot CASH for used Clean- 
ers. Send us a list of cleaners you 
have and get prompt action! No 
matter how old, no matter what 
condition—we're in the market to 
buy at once. Write or wire us today. 


MILBERN VACUUM CLEANER CO. 


Recreators of Vacuum Cleaners 
241 W. 23rd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


2722 W. Division $ icago, 
Electric Mangle Roll Pads and Covers 
Vacuum Cleaner Bags, Ironing Board pads 
and covers, washer and ironer covers. Ohio 
Textile Specialty Co., W. 54th, Cleveland, O. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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Alter Co., Harry 38 
American Coolair Corp 39 
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Apex Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Inside Front Cover 


Automatic Products Co. 37 
Blackstone Corporation 28 
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Carnegie-lllinois Steel Corp 32 
Cavalier Corp. 31 
Cleveland Cooperative Stove 
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Coleman Lamp & Stove Co.... 29 
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Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co 13 
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Midwest Appliance Parts Co 38 
Milbern Vacuum Cleaner Co 38 


Norge Division, Borg - Warner 


Corp. . 18 
Ohio Textile Specialty Co 38 
Orangeville Mfg. Co 38 
Parts, Services & Accessories 38 
Polachek, Z. H 38 


Premier Division, Electric Vacuum 


Cleaner Co., Inc Back Cover 
Proctor Electric Co vere 
Robbins & Myers, Inc eae 
Saturday Evening Post.......14, 15 
Searchlight Section ._... . 38 
Self Lifting Piano Truck Co. 38 
Signal Electric Co 30 
Thermogray Co. . 31 
United States Steel Corp 32 
Victor Electric Products, Inc.... 36 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Co. 
Where To Buy ee 


UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


Internationally known manufacturer with 
absolutely sound background is increas- 
ing its American dealer organization. 
Product has high priority rating. Non- 
seasonal. Applicant must have car and 
minimum $2,000.00 capital—to establish 
suitable office and maintain himself dur- 
ing initial period. Company requires no 
investment in merchandise—it is con- 
signed. Exclusive territory with imme- 
diate income from established clientele. 
Present dealers enjoy very substantial 
earnings. Definite age limitations 30-50. 
Home ofhce and factory training pro- 
vided. Write in detail with photo (not 
returnable). 

BO-604, Electrical Merchandising 

330 West 42nd St., New York City 


the NAME you wish to Reqrter 
Send Sketch or Model of your wvention ber 


CONFIDENTIAL 


1234 BROADWAY: sew voux- AT 31 
35-3088 
PATENT ATTORNEY — PROF. ENCINEER 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Exclusive Manufacturing Rights 


Perfected automatic dishwasher-sterilizer. 
new design and principal makes competition 
obsolete. Three body designs covers every 
field of use. Strong patents, royalty. BO-605, 
Electrical Merchandising, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


New ‘‘SEARCHLIGHT’’ Advertisements 


Received by April 2ist will appear in the May 
issue, subject to limitations of space available. 


Address copy to 
DEPARTMENTAL STAFF 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


330 West 42nd St., New York City 


Quick ANSWERS 
to your business problems 


Miscellaneous business problems are daily being 
solved quickly and easily, by use of the Searchlight 
Section of this and other McGraw-Hill publications. 


The Searchlight Section is classified advertising; 
you can use it at small cost, to announce all kinds of 
business wants of interest to other men in the fields 
served by these publications. It has long been the 
regular meeting place of the man with business needs 


and the men who can fill those needs. 


When you want additional employees, want to buy 
or sell used or surplus new equipment, want products 
to manufacture, seek new capital or factory sites or 
have other business wants—advertise them in the 
Searchlight Section for quick, profitable results! 


Departmental Staff 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York City 


SEARCHLIGHT 
SECTIONS 
are found in these 
McGRAW-HILL 
Publications 


American Machinist 

Aviation 

Business Week 

Bus Transportation 

Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering 


Coal Age 

Construction Methods 
Electrical Contracting 
Electrical Merchandising 
Electrical World 
Electronics 


Engineering and Mining 
Journal 


Engineering News-Record 
E. & M. J. Markets 


Factory Management and 
Maintenance 


Food Industries 
Power 

Product Engineering 
Textile World 
Transit Journal 
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Making a Splash With Water Systems 


of direct mail literature which they 
use in quantity. 

“When the farmer and his family 
drop in and look over the 11 or 12 
pumps and systems we have got on 
hand he is more or less bewildered,” 
said Carl. “It is a natural thing for 
him to get us out to his place to look 
over the premises and help him select 
the system that he really needs. One 
thing we never do: Even if a farmer 
comes in and knows specifically what 
he wants, we will never quote him a 
price without getting his name and ad- 
dress. That gives us a chance to go 
batting out there and follow up on the 
deal.” 


Farmers Help Install 


In installations the Meckenstocks 
follow farm psychology. They know 
that the farmer has an idea that city 
labor is vastly overpaid. When they 
figure a job they arrange to let the 
farmer dig all the ditches, knock holes 
in the walls and do everything that 
does not take an expert touch. Fur- 
thermore, they employ rather shrewd 
strategy in sizing up the situation when 
they make their estimates. Never sug- 
eest too large a water system to a 
turmer. If beyond his pocketbook he’ll 
ya curl up and not come through. 
There have been plenty of times when 
the Meckenstocks suggested nothing 
more than a single water tap. Below 
ground they arrange for plenty of 
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“t's” which will permit extension in 
the future. If the farmer wants more 
than they suggest it is very easy for 
him to bid them up. And he can add 
to the plan easier than he can sub- 
tract.” 

A water supply system is sure-fire 
to create leads for other stuff. The 
Meckenstocks always call back to check 
on “suction” and the like, and see how 
it is working. The miracle of water in 
the kitchen and at the tank, there with- 
out effort, is such that it is immediately 
appreciated by the farmer who is in- 
clined to be vociferous with his friends. 

A line that is a companion to their 
water systems (Fairbanks-Morse) and 
is handled by the Meckenstocks, is the 
DeLaval milker. While the milker is 
sold on the same general principles as 
the water system, Carl Jr. declares he 
has had difficulties in selling cream 
separators. “Farmers hate to put out 
the energy to turn a separator and hate 
the nuisance of cleaning one up. Need- 
less to say, a power-driven separator 
and hot water in the milk house makes 
both of these tasks easy.” 

The Meckenstocks carry a line of 
plumbing supplies as well as tinsmith- 
ing, and are able to handle the installa- 
tion from every angle. 

Gradually the firm of Carl A. Meck- 
enstock & Son is swinging over into 
the home appliance field. A _ rather 
complete line of Estate Heatrolas and 
electric ranges are carried as well as 
some small appliances. 


How One Dealer Plans It 


John K. Publics who bought some of 
these millions of refrigerators still 
believe they have a five year guarantee 
on the entire refrigerator. What the 
manufacturer is going to do with these 
millions of guarantees, that are still in 
effect, in big cities, small towns and 
far out in the isolated villages and 
farms of these 48 states is a real prob- 
lem, particularly if these servicing 
dealers are forced out of the picture 
by this new economic warfare. 

This is a good time in the opinion 
of many dealers, I have talked with, 
for the industry to get down to “brass 
tacks” and put this guarantee on a one 
year basis where it belongs or better 
yet on a 90 day basis like the automo- 
bile people. 

This five Year Guarantee policy was 
never popular with the dealer and was 
not really needed during the last five 
years. 

It is common knowledge that mil- 
lions of dollars have accumulated in 
the factory reserves from the $5.00 per 
unit collected from the dealer and not 
as yet used for replacement purposes 
due to the excellence of the product. 

Yet many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have had to be spent, by the 
appliance dealers of America on free 
service calls on machines two, three, 
and four and even five years old, due 
to the customers impression gained by 
the five year guarantee advertising. 
Some factory and advertising officials, 
far from the firing line and steeped in 
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theory, may reply “careless selling” 
but the dealers answer is very correct 
when he replies “careless (of the deal- 
ers welfare) planning.” 

Over my desk, as I write this I see a 
copy of the Constitution of the United 
States written 154 years ago and I 
read in the Preamble the following 
words: “To Provide For The Com- 
mon Defense, To Promote The Gen- 
eral Welfare.” 

There is no doubt that our American 
way of life is threatened and it there- 
fore becomes the duty of every one of 
us to make real sacrifices that our 
“Nation shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

The electrical industry, of which we 
dealers are a part, can be counted on 
to do our part to fullfill these words 
even if we have to give up our little 
business’s which we have built up with 
so much care and effort. 

The appliance industry of America 
will never surrender. It will gladly 
donate its steel, copper, zinc, tin, etc. 
to make planes, guns, tanks, and ships 
for fighting men like are serving under 
General McArthur in the Phillipines, 
and elsewhere in our armed forces. 

As a Second Division AEF officer, 
when approaching Chateau Thierry in 
those dark days of June 1918, on being 
asked to retreat before the German 
hordes then sweeping down on the 
Marne River said “Hell No!! We 
just got here! We haven’t begun to 
fight yet!!! 
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@olair FANs: 


General Purpose Fan —Units with 
small motors and sound absorbin 
springs for ultra-quiet installation an 
as hospitals, homes and offices; heavier 
units with larger motors for commer- 
cial and applicaton. 


find it easy to sell them Coolair Breeze- 
Conditioning! They all need and want 
greater comfort and efficiency this 


summer. 


Coolair presents a great and growing 
field for wide-awake dealers 
everywhere. Write or wire 
today for illustrated catalog 
and franchise information. 


VA nail Coupon Today!— 
Please rush me the new Coolair Bulletin and dealer- 


ship information. 


If delayed deliveries and restrictions 
on items and materials are cutting into 
your sales—don’t lose any more time 
in getting the facts about sales possibil- 
ities of Coolair! 

Coolair fans are an already estab- 
lished necessity for increasing employee 
efficiency and speeding war production 
in plants and factories and in defense 
housing projects from coast to coast! 
Sell them! And don’t overlook civil 
necessity prospects such as hospitals, 
hotels, laundries, 
bakeries, homes, 
theaters, recrea- 
tion halls and res- 
taurants — you'll 
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LETTERS 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


AMER) HOMES 


REFRIGERAT 


Using much of the material presented in the November “Defense Issue" of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, the Electric Institute of Washington, D. C. 
presented this display at their headquarters first floor exhibit. 


EM Helps Create a Display 


lo the Editor: 

I am attaching a print of an exhibit 
which we developed for our first floor 
display, based primarily on the appeal 
presented in your December issue— 
you will probably recognize some of 
the phraseology and certainly some of 
the illustrations. 

I thought you might be interested in 
an example of the use which we have 
made of this most helpful material. 

From now on, of course, our efforts 
toward educating the public will be 
devoted primarily to the conservation 
of existing equipment in the home, to 
proper use, care and repair, and the 
conservation of food, health, eyesight, 
miscellaneous furnishings and other 
items in the home, through the proper 
use of appliances 

We find on our display floors in our 
interviews with the public, that they 
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are most appreciative of our story of 
conservation. In a number of cases 
where individuals had been inclined to 
purchase new equipment to replace 
existing equipment which could very 
easily be repaired and maintained for 
many years to come, merely because | 
of the hysterical fear that new equip- | 
ment would not be available and repair | 


parts could not be secured, they have 
been very much relieved through our | 
assurance that most electrical appli- 
ances of recognized manufacturers can 
be relied upon to render satisfactory | 
service for years to come, if they are | 
properly cared for. And as a result} 
the new equipment which they might 
otherwise have purchased has. been | 
made available to someone else who | 
really is in need of that equipment. 
ARTLETT, | 

Managing Director, | 

The Electric Institute of Washington, 
Washington, D.C 
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Boswell-Maytag Co starts rebuilding 10,000 Flint, Michigan washers 
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A summary of facts and opinion on the conduct of a service depart- 
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Carl Meckenstock of Ottawa, Ill., tells how he sells water systems to 
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Experiences of a dealer who has been servicing appliances for 20 
years 
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A report on what Pacific coast dealers are doing to weather the 
storm ahead 
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